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God Has Spoken 


If we take into account the inadequate, fragmentary and imper- 
fect nature of the teaching of reason concerning God and religion, 
we come to the conclusion that this teaching was meant not to stand 
alone but to find its complement in a teaching of a more authentic, 
definite and finai character. The essentially incomplete revelation 
of God through nature is but the preparation for the fuller and richer 
manifestation of God by His own word. Reason makes us seek 
God, and Revelation makes us find Him. Reason tells us enough 
about God to make us anticipate a larger and more comprehensive 
self-revelation on His part. Reason is dissatisfied with the shadowy 
glimpses which by its own light it gains of the Divinity, and longs 
for a clearer and brighter vision. It realizes painfully how pre- 
carious is its hold on the truth and how beset its quest of certainty 
is by hesitations, falterings and blind gropings. In the higher 
reaches the search after the truth proves tantalizingly illusive, and 
yet the truth in these matters is of vital and tremendous importance. 
Small wonder, then, that man looks for some guidance more reliable 
than that afforded by the flickering and deceptive light of reason. 
One thing is certain: man wants to know God and yet in this very 
question of the utmost practical consequence unaided reason fails 
him in a most deplorable manner. What he learns concerning God 
by the use of his reason makes him aware that he has only touched 
the hem of the Eternal Glory. His natural knowledge of God does 
not satisfy man; the religion which he builds on this knowledge 
avails him little and is unworthy of God. It cannot be the intention 
of God to allow man to be baffled in this supreme matter, nor can it 
be His will that the image of His glory should be so grossly dis- 
torted in the mirror of man’s mind. God wants to be known by 
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man, for otherwise He would not have placed in his heart that 
powerful religious instinct which nothing can stifle. But if God 
wants to be known to man as He really is, He must reveal Himself 
to man in a far more intimate manner than He has manifested Him- 
self through the agency of the visible world. 

Man needs religion; he needs it as an answer to the puzzling 
questions that torture him; he needs it as a solace in the trials and 
afflictions that befall him; he needs it as reinforcement of moral im- 
peratives that are essential to social life; he needs it to lead a truly 
human life. And yet the very confusion that exists with respect to 
the religious situation bespeaks a sad inadequacy on the part of man 
to attain to clarity and certainty in religious matters. Here we are 
confronted by an awful dilemma, and we are compelled to ask the 
question: in this most radical need is man not sufficiently provided 
for? Has God left man in this important point to his own re- 
sources, which are patently deficient? Man standing on the shores 
of time lifts his gaze anxiously to the heavens, hoping that a ray of 
light will break through the clouds and give him an assuring glimpse 
of the great beyond. He sends his questions and prayers to the 
heavens. Will he wait in vain for an echo, answering that there is 
One who has heard and who will rescue him? Will God not vouch- 
safe to lend some encouragement to man’s earnest search for the 
truth? Will the heavens remain closed and silent and dumb? Has 
God never spoken to man? Has He never deigned to unveil Him- 
self? Will man be left to grope in the dark and to lose his way in 
the night that surrounds him? Here is the consoling answer : “God, 
who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke in times past to 
the fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days, hath spoken 
to us by His Son.” ? 

No, we are not left to our own poor devices. Through revelation 
God has become His own witness. Revelation comes to the assist- 
ance of human reason, which proves such an uncertain light when- 
ever we go beyond the realm of the senses. Thus, the conclusions 
at which reason haltingly arrives are confirmed by the very voice of 
God Himself, and man has a better guarantee for his religious con- 
victions than his own dialectics. Divine authority affords that un- 
shakable certitude which is so indispensable in things pertaining to 
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the ultimate questions of human destiny. In these things our knowl- 
edge, to be certain and immune from error, must come from heaven 
itself, as the Book of Wisdom says: “For who among men is he that 
can know the counsel of God? Or who can think what the will of 
God is? For the thoughts of mortal men are fearful, and our coun- 
sels uncertain. For the corruptible body is a load upon the soul; and 
the earthly habitation presseth down the mind that museth upon 
many things. And hardly do we guess aright at things that are upon 
the earth; and with labor do we find the things that are before us. 
But the things that are in heaven, who shall search out? And who 
shall know Thy thought, except Thou give wisdom, and send Thy 
Holy Spirit from above? And so the ways of them that are upon the 
earth may be corrected, and men may learn the things that please 
Thee.” ? 
Moral Necessity of Revelation 
By revelation in the strict sense we mean a communication of truth 
made directly by God to man. When God makes a revelation, He 
may truly be said to teach mankind. Teaching anticipates individual 
investigation and verification, and thus puts at the disposal and use 
of the pupil information which without teaching he would have 
acquired only at a much later stage. VPatently this is a great ad- 
vantage, for if we had to rely on personally acquired knowledge, 
half of our life would be wasted before we could engage in any im- 
portant activity. Teaching, therefore, is desirable even with re- 
spect to such knowledge as lies within our natural capacity. We are 
now speaking of the truths of natural religion, that is, those truths 
pertaining to God and the destiny of man which man may reach by 
the exercise of his rational powers. By these truths we must live 
and regulate our conduct. The sooner we know them, the better it 
is, for life is a pressing and urgent business that brooks no delay or 
postponement. If man had to discover these truths by his own 
study, the knowledge would come so late that there would remain 
no time for their application. But what is worse, the knowledge 
obtained by the most studious efforts would be shot through with 
error and lack impressive evidence and authority. Divine revelation 
is a short, safe and easy road to the paramount truths of natural 
religion, which without such assistance man would not reach even 
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under the most auspicious conditions. Clearly St. Thomas of 
Aquinas asserts the eminent expediency and moral necessity of a 
divine revelation in the sphere of natural religion: “Even as regards 
those truths about God which human reason could have discovered, 
it was necessary that man should be taught by a divine revelation; 
because the truth about God such as reason could discover, would 
only be known by a few, and that after a long time and with the ad- 
mixture of many errors. Whereas man’s whole salvation, which is 
in God, depends upon the knowledge of this truth. Therefore, in 
order that the salvation of men might be brought about more fitly 
and more surely, it was necessary that they should be taught divine 
truth by divine revelation.” * Too much is at stake. The eternal 
salvation of mankind cannot be made contingent on the blunderings 
of human reason. 

The general moral and beneficent purpose which pervades the uni- 
verse and is particularly evident in the history of mankind suggests a 
special divine intervention and providence in favor of the higher 
religious needs of the human race. A more than ordinary care on 
the part of God for man’s religious and eternal interests is the very 
thing which the drift of cosmic happenings would lead us to expect. 
A direct teaching of man by God Himself fits in with the personal 
note which characterizes the government of the universe. A divine 
revelation is not out of place in this universe but thoroughly of a 
piece with it. In every way it is likely that an intelligent Creator 
would establish channels of intellectual intercourse with the intelli- 
gent creatures whom He called into existence. Once the personal 
nature of God is established, revelation follows from it almost as a 
corollary. This idea is elaborated in the following passage: “Now 
since God is not a mere Force, but a Personal and Moral Being, who 
takes an interest in man’s welfare, we may infer that, if a revelation 
were beneficial to man, as it probably would be, it would be in har- 
mony with God’s character to confer it. For a beneficent God must 
be willing to make a revelation, just as an Omnipotent One must be 
able to do so. And considering that God is not only beneficent but 
righteous, and apparently wishes to train and develop man’s char- 
acter so that he may be righteous also, and perhaps with the idea of 
his living in some future state, then a revelation cannot be thought 


8 Summa Theol., I-I, O. i. art. 1. 
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to be even improbable. Moreover, as we have shown, man to some 
extent resembles God. Like Him, he is personal and a moral being, 
and, as far as we know scientifically, the only other being in the uni- 
verse who is either personal and moral, so that he may be appro- 
priately called a child of God. And God seems to care for his wel- 
fare, just as a human father would care for the welfare of his chil- 
dren. And it is certainly probable if a human father had children 
who had never seen him, but about whose welfare he cared a great 
deal, that he would send them some message, telling them about him- 
self, and what he wanted them to do. And if we are in any sense 
God’s children, and He really cares for our welfare, is it not likely 
that He would do the same? Some would push the argument fur- 
ther, and say that it seems unlikely for God to create a race of per- 
sonal beings without holding some intercourse with them. For a 
personal being differs from all else in this very point, that he is 
capable of holding intercourse with other personal beings; it is, so to 
speak, one of his distinguishing features, and therefore if God were 
to create such beings, it seems only natural that He should hold some 
intercourse with them.” ¢ 

Revelation is in full accord with the divine policy of world gov- 
ernment. This policy consists in ministering to the needs of va- 
rious beings according to their natural condition. What is more in 
harmony with the nature of man than that he should learn divine 
truth from God Himself? In the first chapters of Genesis God is 
introduced as speaking to man and imparting to him the treasures 
of His infinite wisdom. All nations hark back to a primeval revela- 
tion and therefore treasure highly the wisdom of the ancients. They 
were anxious to preserve the traditions by which this wisdom was 
transmitted from generation to generation. Plato says: “The 
ancients, as they stood nearer to the gods, preserved this tradition 
better than we do. Hence we must accept what the ancients handed 
down to us regarding religion, although we cannot always prove its 
truth.” ° The great minds of antiquity longed for guidance from 
above. Up to the days of the modern intellectual revolt against God 
revelation was regarded as an incalculable boon and an immeasurable 
blessing. 


4W. H. Turton, “The Truth of Christianity” (London). 
5 Philebus. 
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All our religious knowledge remains enigmatic until its meaning 
is fully disclosed by divine teaching. But when revelation comes, 
what is dim becomes luminous. This dovetailing of natural and re- 
vealed religion is well described by Dr. Francis J. Hall, who writes 
as follows: “In the first place, such revelations constitute a con- 
tinuance of the gracious purpose of God that is exhibited in nature 
itself, and seem necessary for its complete fulfillment. Nature 
teaches of God sufficiently to put us to a probation of faith and 
obedience. But it raises vital questions bearing on present duty 
and future destiny, which, in the absence of further intimations, 
leave men morally helpless. Without supernatural revelation we 
seem to be confronted with arrested purpose: as if, having begun to 
bring us into intelligent relation to Himself (the chief end of our 
deepest aspirations) and to our future, God had given up His design 
and had left us in a state of fragmentary knowledge, more baffling 
to our reason and conscience than in accord with justice and mercy. 
A worthy conception of divine goodness seems to demand that the 
inadequate and therefore somewhat enigmatical intimations of na- 
ture should be supplemented by further revelations, such as will 
articulate nature’s teaching and enable men to advance intelligently 
towards the goal to which nature darkly points. The moral teaching 
of nature is most reasonably to be regarded as preliminary, and de- 
signed to prepare us for fuller and more explicit revelations. The 
natural comes first as most rudimentary, the supernatural following 
in logical sequence ; and divine grace is imparted to our sin-darkened 
minds that we may discern spiritually the meaning of both.” ° 


Revelation and the Moral Life 

Conscience requires revelation to add a personal authority to the 
moral imperatives which it imposes upon man. A religion of logical 
inferences cannot give to the moral law that incisiveness and final 
authority which silence the objections arising from our lower self. 
Only a law emanating from a living personality can command un- 
questioning and unhesitating obedience. Moreover, a law which ap- 
pears only as the outcome of a dialectical process remains abstract, 
unconvincing and vague. It assumes definiteness and imperativeness 
when it takes on the form of a living voice. The exigencies of the 


6 “Introduction to Dogmatic Theology” (New York City). 
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moral order, therefore, also make revelation antecedently probable. 
Pythagoras gives utterance to this fact when he says: “It is not easy 
to know duties except men were taught them by God Himself, or 
by some person who has received them from God, or obtained the 
knowledge of them through some divine means.” The perplexities 
and impotence of conscience grow apace wherever the moral law is 
not reinforced by an authentic revelation. For proof of this asser- 
tion we need not go to antiquity; our own age which has repudiated 
revelation and the moral impotence of which is an appalling fact, 
furnishes convincing evidence. The small voice of conscience be- 
comes strong and imperious when it manifests itself as the echo of 
an externally spoken command. ‘““The feebleness of conscience in 
fallen man,” writes Dr. H. P. Liddon, “is a fact of significance. Al- 
though conscience seeks in God, not merely, as does the intellect, a 
solution of the problem of the universe, but a Legislator who has 
given and who will enforce the law of right and wrong, written in 
the human heart, conscience is nevertheless in the mass of men, if 
left to itself, too enfeebled to keep a Moral God clearly in view, even 
when it has caught sight of Him. It requires an aid external to 
itself, a token from its Object that it is not mistaken about Him. 
It requires a revelation. Without a revelation, historical theism is 
either the fruitless speculation of a few isolated thinkers or the under- 
lying idea of a popular superstition which obscures and degrades it. 
In a certain true sense it is itself a revelation; but its utterances re- 
quire a countersign in the world without, which may make it cer- 
tain that the inner legislator is also the Ruler of the Universe. 
Conscience itself, exactly in the ratio of the clearness with which it 
discerns the moral nature of God, discerns the implied necessity of 
a revelation. It is sure that He who is Himself just and merciful, 
cannot leave men altogether to themselves; and the All-Good cannot 
permanently disappoint the desires and powers which He has Him- 
self implanted. And thus the antecedent probability of a revelation 
is to a good man not less than overwhelming; and Christianity as- 
sures us that this conviction is warranted by fact.”" 

Cardinal Newman also stresses the antecedent probability of a 
revelation, and deduces from it the obligation of man to seek this 
assistance which God so kindly offers and to accept it gladly as a 


7“Some Elements of Religion” (New York City). 
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precious boon. In the investigation of the credentials of this revela- 
tion we are bound to act as an eager seeker, not as an indifferent 
judge who has no interest in the case over which he presides. “One 
of the most important effects of Natural Religion on the mind in 
preparation for Revealed is the anticipation which it creates that a 
Revelation will be given. That earnest desire of it which religious 
minds cherish leads the way to the expectation of it. Those who 
know nothing of the wounds of the soul, are not led to deal with the 
question or to consider its circumstances ; but when our attention has 
been aroused, then the more steadily we dwell upon it, the more 
probable does it seem that a revelation has been or will be given to 
us. This presentiment is founded on our sense, on the one hand, of 
the infinite goodness of God and, on the other, of our own extreme 
misery and need—two doctrines which are the primary constituents 
of Natural Religion. It is difficult to put a limit to the legitimate 
force of this antecedent probability. Some minds will feel it to be 
so powerful as to recognize in it almost a proof, without direct evi- 
dence, of the divinity of a religion claiming to be true, supposing 
its history and doctrine are free from positive objection, and there 
be no rival religion with plausible claims of its own. . . . Anyhow, 
very little positive evidence seems to be necessary when the mind is 
penetrated by the strong anticipation which I am supposing.” ® 

Faithfulness to the requirements of the natural law and accept- 
ance of the tenets of natural religion have always engendered and 
still engender in the heart of man a predisposition to anticipate a 
larger and fuller revelation on the part of God. Out of this pre- 
disposition grows the will to believe which urges man to examine 
conscientiously the criteria by which a Divine Revelation would have 
to prove itself. Academic aloofness and dispassionate unconcern 
are not the proper attitude when God extends a helping hand and 
offers the fullness of truth by which salvation can be made a cer- 
tainty. If there is a probability or even a possibility of God having 
spoken for the benefit of mankind, our one great concern must be 
not to miss this message which He has vouchsafed to send. Any 
other conduct would be an insult to God and bespeak a lamentable 
and dangerous indifference to our eternal welfare. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


8“An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent” (New York City). 

















PREACHMENTS ON PILGRIMAGES 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


I 

The word “preachments” is employed in the title of this paper to 
suggest broader horizons than might the word “sermons” or 
“panegyrics.” It is meant to comprise formal and informal declara- 
tions made by priests in addresses or lectures and even in apparently 
casual conversations whether en route or at a shrine or public as- 
sembly. The word “dropped” here or there may have great value 
in shaping the mental or devotional attitude of the pilgrims, in re- 
moving wholly latent or only half-recognized germs of discontent 
or questioning concerning the purposes, the practices, the results, of 
such apparently pious “wanderings about” as pilgrimages may ap- 
pear even to some of the participants in them. 

So much for the word “preachments.” As to the word “pilgrim- 
ages,” another comment may not be inappropriate. The famous 
pilgrimage of St. Helena to the Holy Land in the early years of the 
fourth century, and—at least in churchly literature—the still more 
famous Peregrinatio Silvie, will sufficiently remind us that a pil- 
grimage need not be such a highly organized and greatly frequented 
affair as Chaucer celebrated in his “Canterbury Tales.” Between 
these two extremes of an individual and a collective piety we should 
note (and exclude from further consideration) such more or less 
haphazard journeyings (of a small group of associates to many 
shrines) as Eliza Allen Starr described, some fifty-odd years ago, 
in her two extensive volumes entitled “Pilgrims and Shrines.” 


With respect to the individual or the small group, the preachments 
to be made will not take the form of a sermon, of course, but rather 
that of casual conversation between some well-instructed lay mem- 
ber of a group and the other members; or between some priest 
(whom the group may pleasantly encounter either en route or at the 
shrine) and the several members or the group itself. 

The present paper, therefore, may prove interesting (and mayhap 
profitable) to the clergy in general, and not only to the noted 
preachers who will function formally in pilgrimages or at shrines. 
The general business of the clergy is edification and instruction of 
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the Catholic people and at times of non-Catholics whose ideas of the 
purposes and the results of pilgrimages may call for helpful recon- 
struction. We are cognizant of various complaints and criticisms 
voiced occasionally by our confréres concerning pilgrims and shrines. 
Based as these views may be on particular and special circumstances, 
it would be disedifying and productive of no good result to gen- 
eralize and seem to dogmatize about a practice that comes down to 
us from the earliest ages of Christianity and that priest and layman 
alike find very helpful toward Catholic living, as I hope to illustrate 
here. 
i 

While sermons are not, of course, features of a pilgrimage under- 
taken by an individual or a small group, they may feature the devo- 
tions at a shrine when large and compact groups have journeyed 
thither, as was illustrated by the Conferences given in the Convent 
Chapel at Tyburn anent the Feast of the English Martyrs in May, 
1904. The substance of these Conferences was published in an 
attractively illustrated little book (New York City, 1924), to which 
attention will be specifically called later in this paper. In the case of 
an immense concourse such as is now frequently witnessed in the 
Eucharistic Congresses, sermons, lectures and addresses cannot fail 
to bulk largely in the program of pious exercises. 

Such preachments will doubtless assume a special character based 
on the object thus reverenced, on the pious purposes of the pilgrim- 
age, and on the characteristics of the people who make the journey 
or those of the people within whose borders the shrine is located. 
We have an illustration of this in the Eucharistic Congresses. These 
take up for consideration not only various doctrinal and devotional 
points, but as well certain historical facts concerning the Catholics 
in whose country such a Congress is held. In a similar way, the 
Tyburn Conferences were devoted to topics very peculiar to the 
commemorative pilgrimage thither. In this particular case, we find 
Conferences dealing with the Tyburn Martyrs as “the consolation of 
the Heart of God,” as “champions of the Holy See,” as “witnesses 
to the Holy Mass,” as “the glory of England,” as a basis of “hope 
for the conversion of England.” 

Pilgrimages are significant devotional affairs, and a Catholic 
reader cannot but be impressed by the allusions to them in the vol- 
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ume, “The Catholic Church in Contemporary Europe, 1919-1932” 
(New York City). The writers, clerical and lay, who make these 
allusions evidently regard pilgrimages as comforting assurances that 
Catholic faith and practice still abide amidst the terrible havoc 
wrought by recent wars, revolutions, atheistic associations and Com- 
munistic propaganda. Germany seems to furnish us with the most 
striking example of the persistence and immense popularity of pil- 
grimages (local, national, and even international) in that distressed 
land ; these give us evidence that Catholic faith and piety still flourish 
there, and the splendid fruits derived from this amazingly wide- 
spread custom are readily apparent. I remit to a footnote’ the state- 
ments of Fr. Betten, S.J., but I desire to place here his comforting 
comment : “The peace and happiness of soul, true penance, confidence 
for the future life, and religious enthusiasm, which are the fruit of 
these pilgrimages, are well known to those who have had the good 
fortune to witness the scenes occurring at these places. May 
Catholic Germany ever preserve the precious heirloom it possesses 
in its shrines and pilgrimages! On the occasion of the Jubilee of 
1925 Catholic Germany, in spite of its poverty, furnished a larger 
number of pilgrims to Rome than any other nationality” (op. cit., 
136). Perhaps the present Year of Jubilee will witness a still larger 
contingent of pilgrims from Germany to the Eternal City. 

In the same volume we find a layman, the distinguished Dr. Ken- 
ney, referring to pilgrimages as evidences of Catholic piety in the 
paper he contributes on “The Catholic Church in Contemporary 
Ireland” (p. 162); and a lay woman, Marie Madden, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of Spanish history at Fordham University, taking up not a 
little space in her paper on “The Church in Contemporary Spain” to 
describe the spirit of pilgrimage alive and fruitful in that harassed 
land.? 


1“Pilgrimages. Age-long traditions draw the German Catholics to their places 
of pilgrimage. Nearly every larger Catholic district has one or several shrines, 
usually of the Biessed Mother of God, which have been the goals of the pious 
wanderings of generation after generation. In modern times the custom of pil- 
grimages has been strongly on the increase. Whenever one of the great conven- 
tions of Cathplics takes place in the neighborhood of such a sanctuary, a pilgrim- 
age to it is commonly part of the program. The total number of pilgrims is sur- 
prisingly large. Alt6tting in the South and Kevelaer in the North are visited 
year after year by nearly a million, and the pilgrims who frequent the less famous 
places, or Lourdes in France, or the sanctuaries of Switzerland and Austria may 
amount to another million.” 

2“The Junta nacional de Perigrinaciones, organized in 1925 during the Holy 
Year celebrations, is under the direction of the Bishop of Madrid-Alcala. Dur- 
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It is thus interesting to find priest, lay man and lay woman esteem- 
ing pilgrimages as worthy of special note among the many topics 
that had to be discussed within necessarily much limited space in a 
volume dealing with many varied conditions in nine countries. 


iil 

Recognizing, from such instances as I have given above from 
contemporary history, the great value of pilgrimages, we may now 
turn our attention to criticisms launched by sectarian adversaries 
against our pilgrimages and our shrines—criticisms that may deserve 
either formal notice in a sermon or address or some informal re- 
joinder in casual conversations with pilgrims. Like ourselves, these 
otherwise good folk may have come upon such criticisms in their 
reading or in conversations with non-Catholic friends or acquaint- 
ances. How shall we frame an adequate reply? We may, indeed, 
utter a brusque “‘bosh” and let the matter go with that sort of re- 
joinder ; or we may (more happily, as I venture to think) recall the 
patient answer of the Blessed Sir Thomas More to the virulent 
criticism emanating from violent opponents in his day of religious 
revolt. 

In his “Dialogue of Comfort Against Tribulation,” written whilst 
a prisoner in the Tower, he considers the value of pilgrimages to 
shrines. Coming from a layman rather than a professed theologian, 
his view ought to have a special attraction for the Catholic laity, 
and I give it in a footnote.* Similarly, he pays attention to a more 





ing 1926, 1927 and 1928, it directed the Franciscan pilgrimage to the East on the 
occasion of the canonization of the Martyrs of Damascus and one to the Italian 
Franciscan shrines. The Accidn de la Mujer organized a pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of the Pilar in Saragossa, to Lisieux in 1926, Paray-le-Monial in 1926, 
Lourdes in 1927. Two national pilgrimages have been made to the monument of 
the Sacred Heart and altogether some 30,000 have gone on pilgrimage under the 
influence of this organization” (page 342). 


8“In the Gospel (John v. 4) where we read that the angel moved the water, 
and whoso next went in was cured of his disease, was it not a sufficient proof 
that God would they should come thither for their health? Albeit no man can 
tell why He sent the angel rather thither, and there did His miracles than in 
another water. But whensoever our Lord hath in any place wrought a miracle, 
although he nothing do it for the place, but for the honour of that saint whom 
He will have honoured in that place, or for the increase of faith that He findeth 
with some that prayeth in that place, or for the increase of faith which He 
findeth failing and decayed in that place, needing the show of some miracles for 
the reviving—whatsoever the cause be, yet, I think, the affection is to be com- 
mended of men and women that with good devotion run thither where they see 
or hear that our Lord showeth a demonstration of His special assistance. And 
when He showeth many in one place it is good token that He would be sought 
upon and worshipped there. Many Jews were there that came to Jerusalem to 
see the miracle that Christ had wrought upon Lazarus, as the Gospel rehearseth. 
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specific Protestant attack, namely, that shrines are favored by priests 
as sources of revenue. This criticism I have come upon in a large 
work published in our own times as a work of general reference and 
not as a distinctively Protestant publication. Another pilgrimage of 
the present year is to the shrine of the Holy Coat at Trier (or 
Treves). This fact recalls to my mind an entry (concerning the 
Holy Coat of Trier) which I found some years ago in the Cyclo- 
pedia of Classified Dates (New York, 1900), under the heading 
“Germany—Church” : “1890, Aug. 15. Rome. Pope Leo approves 
the exhibition of the Holy Coat in the Cathedral of Treves as 
laudable and opportune, and promises indulgences to pilgrims. (Aug. 
20. It is exhibited. Sept. 5 A nail from the true cross is added. 
Oct. 3. Closed. Much money received).” The sting is in the tail, 
of course. The Preface of the large volume assures the reader that 
items under “Church are treated without sectarian prejudice, par- 
tiality, or editorial comment.” You see, the item, “Much money re- 
ceived,” was not an editorial comment, but was simply a “fact,” al- 
though the “much” did indeed leave an immense margin for various 
guesses at the amount of money received. 


Now the Blessed Sir Thomas More takes up this point of money 
offered at shrines: 


“Men reckon,” quoth he, “that the clergy is glad to favour these 
ways, and to nourish this superstition under the name and colour of 
devotion, to the peril of the people’s souls, for the lucre and temporal 
advantage that themselves receive of the offering.” 

When I had heard him say what he liked, I demanded if he minded 
ever to be a priest. Whereunto he answered: “Nay, verily ; for me- 
thinketh,” quoth he, “that there be priests too many already, unless 
they were better. And, therefore, when God shall send time, I pur- 
pose,” he said, “to marry.” “Well,” said I, “then since I am already 
married twice, and, therefore, can never be a priest, and ye be so set 
in mind of marriage that ye never will be priest, we two be not the 
most meekly to ponder what might be said in this matter for the 
priest’s part.” 


Needless to point out the finely aloof view of the question in this 


And surely we were worse than Jews, if we would be so negligent, that where 
God worketh miracle we list not once go move our foot thitherwards. We marvel 
much that God showeth no more miracles now-a-day, when it is much more marvel 
that He doth vouchsafe to show any at all among such unkind, slothful, deadly 
people, as list not once lift up their heads to look thereon, or that our incredulity 
can suffer Him now-a-days to work any” (Dialogue, “Works,” 123). 
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last remark of the great Chancellor of England. We shall encoun- 
ter, not a priestly apologia for priestly practices, but a bit of lay 
argumentation on the question of priestly exactions put upon the 
laity. He forthwith continues: 


Howbeit, when I consider it, methinketh surely that if the thing 
were such as you say, so far from all frame of right religion and so 
perilous to men’s souls, I cannot perceive why that the clergy would, 
for the gain they get thereby, suffer such abusion to continue. 

For first, if it were true that no pilgrimage ought to be used, none 
image offered unto, nor worship done, nor prayer made unto any 
saint—then, if none of all these things had been in use, or now were 
all undone, if that were the right way (as I wot well it were wrong) 
then were it to me little question, but Christian people, being in the 
true faith, and in the right way to God-ward, would thereby nothing 
slack their good minds towards the ministers of the Church, but their 
devotion should toward them more and more increase. So that if 
they now get by this way one penny they should (if this be wrong 
and the other right) not fail, instead of a penny now, then to receive 
a groat [fourpence]. 

Moreover, look me through Christendom, and I suppose ye shall 
find the fruits of these offerings a right small part of the living of the 
clergy, and such as—though some few places would be glad to retain 
—yet the whole body might without any notable loss easily forbear. 
Let us consider our own country here, and we shall find these pil- 
grimages for the most part in the hands of such religious persons or 
such poor parishes as bear no great rule in the Convocations. And 
besides this, ye shall not find (I suppose) that any bishop in England 
hath the profit of one groat of any such offering within his diocese. 
Now standeth then the continuance or the breaking of this manner 
and custom specially in them who take no profit thereby ; who, if they 
believed it to be (such as ye call it) superstitious and wicked, would 
never suffer it to continue to the perishing of men’s souls, whereby 
themselves should destroy their own souls, and neither in body nor 
goods take any commodity. 

And over this we see that the bishops and prelates themselves visit 
these holy places and pilgrimages with as large offerings and as great 
cost in coming and going as other people do; so that they not only 
take no temporal advantage thereof, but also bestow of their own 
therein. 

And surely I believe this devotion so planted by God’s own hand 
in the hearts of the whole Church, that is, to wit, not the clergy only, 
but the whole congregation of all Christian people, that if the 
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spiritualty were of the mind to leave it, yet would not the temporalty 
suffer it. 

Nor if it so were that pilgrimages hanged only upon the covetous- 
ness of evil priests—for evil must they be that would for covetousness 
help the people forward to idolatry—then would not good priests and 
good bishops have used them theirselves. But I am very sure that 
many a holy bishop, and therewith excellently well learned in Scrip- 
ture and the law of God, have had high devotion thereto. . . . (Dia- 
logue of Comfort, “Works,” 120).* 


IV 

We are all familiar, as priests, with the abundant theological vin- 
dications of the Church’s right to honor the Saints, their relics, 
images, shrines; to invoke their intercession and to set them before 
us as models for imitation ; and to favor pilgrimages to their shrines. 
In spite of this fact and of our individual devotion in this matter, it 
is possible that we may be unconsciously affected by the mephitic 
atmosphere which we are every moment breathing. We may accord- 
ingly interpret as an adverse criticism of pilgrimages what the Jmita- 
tion doubtless meant simply as a comparison between two kinds of 
laudable devotion. In the first chapter of the Fourth Book we read: 
“Many run to divers places to visit the relics of Saints, and marvel 
greatly when they hear of their blessed deeds; they see great build- 
ings of temples, and behold how their holy bones be covered with 
silk and lapped in gold. And lo, Thou, my Lord God, Thou are pres- 
ent here with me upon the altar, the most holy Saint of Saints, Maker 
of all things, and Lord of Angels. Ofttimes there is great curiosity 
and vanity in the sight of such things, and little fruit and amendment 
is had thereby, specially where there is so light recourse, without any 
true contrition going before. But Thou, my Lord God, my Lord 
Jesus Christ, God and Man, art here wholly present in the Sacrament 
of the Altar, where the fruit of everlasting health is had plenteously, 
as oft as Thou art worthily and devoutly received. But if that shall 
be done fruitfully, there may be no lightness, curiosity, or sensuality ; 

but steadfast faith, devout hope, and pure charity.” 
This beautiful old English rendering accords well with the sim- 
plicity of the Blessed Thomas More’s wording of his arguments in 
favor of pilgrimages. But there is found here a real criticism of the 


* My two quotations (one in a footnote and this one in my text) from the 
Blessed Thomas More are taken from Fr. Bridgett’s volume, “The Wisdom and 
Wit of Blessed Thomas More,” pp. 138-141. 
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“curiosity and vanity,” of the “little fruit and amendment,” char- 
acterizing some folk who go on pilgrimages. No doubt many 
Catholics read the Imitation, and it might not be amiss, in the course 
of a pilgrimage or at the shrine itself, for a priest to quote the words 
of Thomas a Kempis and thus to place the pilgrimage on a sound 
spiritual basis. There may indeed be much vanity and mere curiosity 
here. The worldly atmosphere in which we are now living may 
affect even our own priestly outlook on pilgrims and shrines. 
Mingling with lay pilgrims, our “preachments in pilgrimages” ought 
to be not only formal or informal discourses but the probably more 
fruitful preachment of silent example. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MartInpA.e, S.J., M.A. 


IX. Gens Contra Gentem 

The supreme problem of the Gospels seems to me to consist in the 
eschatological discourse towards the end of the Synoptists. The 
problem is at least triple: (1) literary, for clearly the three Evan- 
gels put the whole “period” together out of material which they 
possessed but did not all distribute in the same way (this is enor- 
mously interesting but not spiritually important) ; (2) psychological, 
that is, what sorts of minds were those who could so express them- 
selves and what processes were theirs, and what were their per- 
spectives (and this is of vast importance for the understanding of 
even the “most minor” of the prophets, let alone the apocalyptic 
passages in the Epistles, practically the whole of the Apocalypse 
itself, and supremely, this apocalyptic part of the Gospels); (3) 
religious, or, if you will, theological; for Our Lord was, when He 
spoke thus, most certainly teaching something, and by no means 
giving a merely practical warning to His contemporary Jews. 

In what follows, I submit myself naturally to the dogmatic and 
also disciplinary decisions of the Church and of her official spokes- 
men, but also to the opinions of scholars who know very much more 
about the Scriptures than I do. However, I do not think I am theo- 
logically rash, or eruditionally impertinent, in saying that what fol- 
lows is the way in which I regard this “discourse” (about which 
how often do we preach?), apart from the purely literary problem of 
its composition. 

Take, first, a quite disparate mass of material—Wagner’s 
Meistersinger. I love that opera wholeheartedly and know most of it 
by heart. Now when I hear its music (O, on the wireless, for I 
would give anything to hear the living orchestra and see the acted 
play!), I hear definitely the music (and I try, in my uninstructed- 
ness, to hear the various depths in the music, in which several themes 
are quite often being simultaneously played—‘villainous counter- 
point,” I believe some early critic said about it). But then through- 
out emerges the idea of the “old” music, with its innumerable rules 
and conventions, and that of the “new” music, which had been 
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taught to the singer by an inspired poet, and even more by the 
birds and the trees in spring. It seemed to have no rules. . . . Then 
I remember that in a marvellous way it is brought home to the rash 
singer of the “new” that none the less his “new” could not be so 
good if the good elements of the old were not surviving in it. The 
rules were, in reality, being but the better obeyed. Then I recalled 
that all his inspiration came along with love, and that the veneration 
for the old is due to the still deeper (because self-sacrificial) love 
experienced by Hans Sachs. And, in short, when I hear so much as 
one brief phrase of that music, I think of—I “see” in it—depth be- 
hind depth of reality, truth, and (to be candid) spiritual doctrine. 

So now the Prophet. One after the other began by contemplating 
some actual or obviously imminent fact—say, the Sack of Jeru- 
salem: then he saw, not just “after it,” not just “beyond it,” but i 
it, the entire destiny of the People: and im even that, the enduring 
conflict of Right and Wrong, God and Anti-God, and so, not only 
the sack of a city and the survival none the less of God’s “remnant” 
(of a “germ”), but the whole history of Humanity, God’s defeats 
and God’s final Triumph—the “end” of the world. 

This implies a number of subordinate Endings of the World work- 
ing up, so to say, to the final one, and containing within themselves 
all its principles. I hold that the world really did “end,” in this 
subordinate sense, for the Hebrews when the Kingdom was divided ; 
when Jerusalem was sacked and its inhabitants transported to Baby- 
lon: still more so, when the City fell to the Romans in A.D. 70; 
and St. Augustine certainly felt the world to be ending when the 
barbarians broke up, to all appearance, the Roman civilization of 
the world. I should call the Renaissance with all that it implied— 
especially the enthronement of Nations as absolute (just then, in the 
persons of their kings)—as the complete ending of the medieval 
world; and the French Revolution was without doubt another “end- 
ing.” And so, I should not think myself rash in holding that what 
we are now experiencing is a real “end of the world” from the point 
of view of a Hebrew prophet. 

Put it thus. We have passed through an intermediate, trans- 
itional stage in which the wise men of this world told us we should 
be “freethinkers.” This issued into a general agnosticism, in which 
men said: “There may be a God or there may not. Think as you 
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please. Nothing is certain; build your personal society on the basis 
of what you prefer.” No such neutral-minded condition of things 
could endure. Nothing could be formed out of what was essentially 
so fluid. But now that transitional period, according to the only 
positive force operating today other than the Faith, is over. 

If we want a date, we can assign November 15, 1930, when a 
split occurred in the Internationale Proletarischer Freidenker (Asso- 
ciation of Proletarian Freethinkers) at its Fourth Congress in 
Bodenbach. Here was made obvious the difference between the old- 
fashioned “free-thinker,” who was no doubt personally agnostic but 
not positively atheist, and the modern dogmatic and militant atheist. 
Hence the very name “freethinker” is held in execration or con- 
tempt. Mere “freethought” has become “bourgeois.” M. Aragon 
(January, 1932) wrote: “Atheism is really the only doctrine com- 
patible with the revolutionary theory proper to the proletariat. Be- 
lief in the existence of God is a counter-revolutionary belief. Thus 
it is easily understood that it is absurd to say that we are ‘free’ to 
think that God does or does not exist—Free-thought has lost its 
value as a slogan. . . . It is the duty of our organization . . . to 
manifest its real materialistic character and to differentiate itself 
from bourgeois organizations by proclaiming not an illusory free- 
dom of thought but an atheism which is not tolerant at all—toler- 
ance in religious matters is equivalent to pacifism in politics.” 

I have before me a great number of quotations that could be al- 
leged to show that the modern form of Russian propaganda is 
atheist explicitly, militantly, intolerantly. Therefore, since this is 
the only force operating in the world other than the Catholic Faith 
(and, of course, the crumbling relics of non-Catholic religious or 
non-religious economic theories or practices), and since this is new, 
we have the right to hold ourselves to be passing into a new world, 
and that the old world has died, or is swiftly dying, for good or ill. 
I think, therefore, that Our Lord could have described our period 
in all the formulas that He used about the imminent siege of Jeru- 
salem, in which He saw so much more than that. In no case can 
we say that the first paragraphs of the recent Encyclical, Caritate 
Christi, are alarmist or exaggerated. “We see today,” says the 
Pope, “what was never before seen in history.” That is true, for 
we see a “new form of atheism,” an “organized and militant form 
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of atheism.” It manifestly is not for me to judge of the exact nature 
of organizations like The Truth-Seekers’ Company, the Michigan or 
the Boston Rationalistic Societies, the American Secular Union, the 
Rationalistic Society of Columbus, the American Association for 
Advancement of Atheism, or the Anti-Religious League of Work- 
men, all of which the Russian propaganda headquarters regards as 
suitable terrains for the implanting of its militantly atheistic doc- 
trines, but which may be, for all I know, practically negligible 
(though I should doubt that, or whether they would go on being so 
if they have been so in the past). I am safer in saying that in Eng- 
land, happy-go-lucky country, where men are very antipathetic to 
clear-cut theories, and most indignant if they are exhorted to “take 
sides,” the atheist propaganda has had less success than in most 
places. But that does not at all mean that it has had none, or that 
it will not have much more. The Daily Worker is constantly trying 
to inculcate atheist doctrines, and what is constantly repeated makes 
an effect. An inaugural Conference of a British Workers’ Atheist 
League is proposed; and the Leningrad atheists are organizing a 
“correspondence contact” with the British ones. All the methods 


mentioned by the Pope in his Encyclical (cinema, etc.) are already 
(though to a very small extent) actually in use amongst us; and 
young men, often Hebrew, enact God, in “bourgeois” frock coat and 
top hat, upon a stage round which little children press. I consider 
that their souls are bruised by such sights, and that with terrible 
difficulty, if at all, will the obscene spectacles of childhood be 
exorcized. 


(To be continued) 





PRIVATE JUDGMENT AND FAMILY LIMITATION 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D. 

In our previous articles on the subject of birth control we showed 
that the teaching of the Catholic Church, rightly understood, was 
not so severe as has often been supposed. Citing the recent Encycli- 
cal of His Holiness, Casti Connubti, we saw that self-control or total 
abstinence was not the only means sanctioned by the Church for 
regulating the number and frequency of births, since, according to 
the uniform doctrine of the Church, it is not unlawful for married 
people to have conjugal intercourse “when on account of the time or 
certain defects new life cannot be brought forth.” Certainly this 
better understanding of the Church’s position on birth control ought 
to go far towards relieving what is often described today as an in- 
tolerable burden of married life; and yet there are doubtless some of 
our Catholic people who will say that this is not enough, and that 
they must still have recourse to contraceptives, imagining (wrongly 
according to various medical authorities) that these are more sure 
of attaining the desired end and wishing a much wider latitude for 
carnal indulgence. 

It may be useful for us to inquire to what extent the Catholic 
private conscience has already begun to supplant authoritative guid- 
ance in the matter of artificial family limitation. This is difficult to 
answer with accuracy. But that the supplanting is becoming increas- 
ingly widespread would seem to be evident from several sources. 
First, pastors report that the number of penitents who refer in any 
way to such matters is decreasing rapidly. The penitents seem to 
regard this as a private matter to be determined by such conditions 
as the health of the mother, the number of children already to be 
cared for, the earning power of the father, and their conception of 
their right to conjugal happiness without being overburdened with 
too many offspring. Secondly, the published reports of birth con- 
trol clinics in larger cities indicate a considerable percentage of 
Catholic patronage. Thus, the Clinical Research Department of the 
American Birth Control League of New York City for 1925 reports 
that counsel was given to 1655 different women.’ Of this number, 


1 This comparatively small total is doubtless explained by the fact that a knowl- 
edge of contraceptive methods is almost universal today. Indeed, the leading 
magazines of the country contain in every issue veiled but unmistakable advertise- 
ments of products to be used as contraceptive agents. 
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38.8 per cent were Protestant, 32.6 per cent were Jewish, and 26.2 
per cent were Catholic. Thirdly, the birth statistics for France, 
which for years has had one of the lowest birth rates in Europe, 
would seem to indicate that the Church’s discipline in this matter is 
honored more widely in the breach than in the observance. 

An interesting sidelight on this matter is afforded by Dr. Frederick 
C. Holden, a non-Catholic, writing on “Gynecology and Foreign 
Governments” in the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
“As to the ruling of the Church in Roman Catholic countries,” he 
writes, “inquiry of leading professors of gynecology, hygiene, der- 
matology, syphilis, and forensic medicine brought out the general 
response that such prohibition did not affect the majority, who were 
impatient of domination by the Church in this private matter. Intel- 
ligent church women reported that, since the choice among their 
friends was between obedience to direction by a priest, which would 
drive the husband to other women, and disobedience with retention 
of the husband, the outcome could not be a matter of doubt. In 
this question the confessional is a serious bar only to the ultra- 
religious. “You do not suppose,’ said an Italian diplomat, ‘that the 
Catholic Church has the authority in Europe which I observed in 
America on such questions?’ ” 

Even Italy has not proved uncongenial to the spread of this move- 
ment. As quoted in the New York Evening Post for May 3, 1927, 
Mussolini said: “Urbanism is assuming disquieting proportions. 
The birth rate has fallen from 32 to 27 per cent in some provinces, 
being already inferior to that of France.” The Echo, a Catholic 
weekly of Buffalo, in its issue of July 25, 1929, recognized the prob- 
lem confronting Italy, saying : “Fear is expressed that the decadence 
which has been manifested in France should also overtake Italy. It 
is humiliating for us Catholics that two soi-disant Catholic nations 
should be marching at the head of the race suicide procession in 
Europe.” | 

The same journal frankly recognizes that the practice is wide- 
spread among the Catholics of our own country. “With Catholics 
practising ‘race suicide’ in the same manner,” it stated on August 23, 
1928, “and to nearly the same extent as non-Catholics, we really do 
not see why Protestants need fear a predominance of Catholics in 
this country in fifty or a hundred, nay, for that matter, in a thousand 
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years.” A few months later, on October 4, 1932, the Echo again ob- 
served: “Here our annual leakage is so great and birth control so 
prevalent among Catholics that the total Catholic population remains 
almost stationary, in spite of a large yearly influx of European im- 
migrants who come to us as Catholics.” 

The evidence of the apparently widespread practice of birth con- 
trol by Catholics in our own and in foreign countries, which has been 
referred to briefly, would seem to indicate a different eventuality 
from that which Father Martindale predicts. Instead of vast multi- 
tudes falling away from the Church because of what they wrongly 
construe to be the excessive severity of her discipline in this matter, 
there is evidence that the drift will be along a somewhat different 
line—in the tendency of the private conscience to infringe upon the 
domain of authoritative guidance. 

While the eventuality which Father Martindale predicts might 
seem to be the one to be expected if people acted with rigorous logic, 
in the writer’s judgment the drift will be along the other lines. Peo- 
ple who profess to be good Catholics are already heard to say: “The 
clergy have no experience in these matters. If they did, they would 
not talk in such a theoretical and impractical way. They mean all 
tight. But we who have to bear the children and to earn the means 
to support them, know better than they, what we can do in these in- 
timate relations of conjugal life, and how many we can afford to 
bear. We will take our chances with Almighty God in this matter.” 


The More Probable Drift 

While it is to be regretted that such a development will inevitably 
imply a lessening of attachment and loyalty to the Church, there is 
evidence also from the practice of the laity in other matters that the 
drift will be towards the substitution of the private conscience of the 
individual for the authoritative prénouncement of church officials. 
Take the matter of the obligatory attendance at Sunday Mass in such 
countries as France, Italy, Spain and other Catholic countries. 
Everyone knows that the majority of professing Catholics in those 
countries do not, as a rule, observe that law of the Church. They 
do not say to themselves, as one might expect them to say on purely 
logical grounds: “We are unwilling to conform to this law of the 
Church. But not being willing to obey the Church, we should there- 
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fore abandon her altogether.”” What they actually do is to effect one 
of those compromises so common to weak human nature. They 
proceed to minimize the importance of that law and to substitute 
their own private conscience for the official pronouncement of the 
Church. Rather than abandon the Faith, the Catholics of our coun- 
try are more likely to drift in this direction on the matter of birth 
control, as they apparently have already drifted in France and in 
some of the other Catholic countries. 

In view of the advocacy of birth control by newspapers, magazines, 
medical associations, sociologists, economists, hygienists, and by 
practically all the religious organizations outside of the Catholic 
Church, pastors report that they are finding it increasingly difficult 
to convince people, including Catholics, of the malice of this prac- 
tice. This difficulty has been enhanced by the pronouncement of the 
Commission on Health and Hygiene of the League of Nations in 
favor of the practice, which makes us appear isolated in our stand 
from the rest of the civilized world. The reasoning of many people 
is substantially this: what the majority of people, including men of 
science and religion, approve so generally and so heartily, cannot be 
very wrong and is probably not wrong at all. In stating this, there 
is no disposition on the part of the writer to admit the validity of 
such a method of counting noses to determine the moral complexion 
of an action. It is, of course, an unscientific and unreliable method. 
Our purpose is simply to describe the method of reasoning which 
vast multitudes, if not the majority of people, appear to be follow- 
ing in this matter. 


Why Is Contraception Wrong? 

Then too it must be admitted that much work remains to be done 
in clarifying the argument by which Catholic ethicians seek to dem- 
onstrate the moral malice of artificial birth restriction to people who 
do not accept a decision simply on authority. While there is of 
course universal agreement that the act is wrong, there appears to be 
no single argument which Catholic moralists will admit is sufficient 
of itself to establish the intrinsic evil of the act. Readers will find 
an illustration of this in a symposium on “Birth Control: The Per- 
verted Faculty Argument,” begun in the July, 1929, issue of The 
Ecclesiastical Review. In this discussion Father Henry Davis, S.J., 
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of England, takes issue with the reasoning whereby Dr. Bernard J. 
Mahoney of London sought to establish the essential malice of 
contraception. Dr. Mahoney in the issue of August, 1928, holds 
contraception to be sinful for two reasons: it makes pleasure an end 
in itself instead of merely a means, and it is a perversion of a faculty. 
Father Davis points out that “many a wife uses contraceptives with- 
out any reference to pleasure at all,” and that furthermore one does 
not sin in using a faculty propter voluptatem unless one uses it to 
the deliberate and complete exclusion of other ends. These criti- 
cisms along with those offered by Dr. John A. Ryan appear to under- 
mine the first reason advanced by Dr. Mahoney. Father Davis then 
seeks to prove that the second reason, the perverted faculty argument, 
is alone capable of establishing the mortal sinfulness of the act. 

But Dr. Ryan, criticizing the practical conclusiveness of this line 
of reasoning, replies: “If I reject the perverted faculty argument as 
applied to lying, why should I admit it in relation to contraception? 
Father Davis does not remove this great practical difficulty by assert- 
ing and reiterating in varied phraseology the proposition that contra- 
ceptive intercourse is a ‘misuse of faculty,’ a ‘perversion of function,’ 
a ‘frustration of the sexual act,’ a ‘defeat of its primary end,’ etc., 
etc. Undoubtedly contraceptive practices are of this nature, but how 
does this make them morally wrong? Father Davis does not solve 
this problem. Neither he nor anyone else can demonstrate that such 
‘inordinateness’ is morally bad. The perverted faculty argument is 
intrinsic and metaphysical. If its force is not immediately and intui- 
tively perceived, it cannot be made convincing through any process 
of argumentation. Thousands of persons (including many 
Catholics) do not accept this argument against birth prevention, and 
they can derive considerable comfort from the fact that some authori- 
tative theologians refuse to admit its cogency against lying. This is 
the practical difficulty which remains quite as formidable as it was 
before Father Davis’s paper appeared.” 

Dr. Ryan seeks to find a more effective argument against birth 
restriction in the baneful indirect results of it, namely, declining 
population and a marked deterioration of social and individual char- 
acter and competence. Against this Father Davis replies: “To limit 
families to four or five children, who could be well reared, would be 
most desirable both economically and physically. The same might 
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even be said of most European countries to-day, if it could not have 
been equally well said of them for centuries past. The suggested 
profound deterioration of individual character is not obvious; nor 
can it be proved. It is assumed a priori. It is not by such an argu- 
ment, impossible to substantiate, that one can oppose contraception.” 
Arguing against the alleged baneful results, Father Davis again 
observes : “If a woman could have more healthy children by spacing 
their births through contraceptive methods, the effects, both individ- 
ual and social, we can well believe, would be excellent.” 

In the closing paper in the symposium, Dr. John M. Cooper points 
out numerous instances where the perverted faculty argument 
stressed by Father Davis fails to hold. In summing up, Dr. Cooper 
states: “Of the two arguments advanced by Dr. Mahoney, the first 
or hedonistic argument is subject to grave and crippling objections. 
The second or perverted faculty argument proper appears to rest on 
a number of unproven and pyramided assumptions and when applied 
to other ‘faculties’ besides the reproductive seems to run into hope- 
less tangles and contradictions and in fact to break down entirely. 
From the pragmatic standpoint, it actually carries little or no weight 
with non-Catholics and with an increasing number even of Catholics. 
Would it not then be worth while tying up the whole subject a little 
more closely to the supreme moral principles enunciated by Our Lord 
Himself: Love God and love thy neighbor as thyself? In practically 
all other phases of the moral law we appeal to effects upon well- 
being, understood in its comprehensive Catholic sense, that is, to 
neighborly love, objective and subjective. Why not in this phase 
too?” 

Need of Further Study and Research 

In view of the serious difficulty experienced by eminent Catholic 
ethicians in determining precisely wherein lies the intrinsic malice of 
the contraceptive act, we can more easily understand the handicap 
which pastors experience in formulating an argument that carries 
genuine conviction to people who demand something more than the 
proclamation of authority. There would seem to be no question 
that the overwhelming majority of people outside of the Catholic 
Church believe artificial birth restriction not only to be permissible 
but to be even demanded in the interests of both individual and social 
welfare. To change that widespread conviction will apparently re- 
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quire facts, evidence and arguments more easily comprehended by 
the generality of mankind and more convincing than the ones we 
have generally depended upon in the past. 

The true Catholic, recognizing the teaching authority of the 
Church, will accept her judgment, even though at times he may be 
unable to perceive the cogency of the reasoning upon which the de- 
cision is based. There can be no dispute, however, concerning the 
fact that it is always more conducive to religious health to have the 
verdict supplemented with a line of reasoning which carries convic- 
tion, not by any extrinsic appeal to authority, but by its own intrinsic 
cogency. In a day when great numbers chafe under the restriction of 
church discipline, and implicit faith in authoritative pronouncements 
is notably onthe wane, it would seem to be doubly advantageous to 
secure conformity through the sweet reasonableness of the require- 
ments rather than by an appeal to sheer authority. Now more than 
ever before, people want to know not simply what the law is, but 
what is the reason for the law. Better than any institution in the 
world does the Church understand that to pit authority against rea- 
son in cases of natural law is to sever the spinal cord of human 
progress. 

It is not out of place to observe that there is still the possibility of 
more thinking to be done on this subject. New data that may be fur- 
nished on this subject by research in hygiene, economics, sociology, 
ethics, Biblical exegesis, and in the bearing of the pressure of popu- 
lation upon international strife, will receive a hospitable hearing. 
The Church assimilates into her social gospel every new truth estab- 
lished by research in the biological, medical and social sciences, which 
is calculated to make for the welfare of society and the happiness of 
mankind. Pope Pius X sounded the keynote of the Church’s policy 
when he declared: “Religion has no fear of science. Christianity 
does not tremble before discussion, but before ignorance.” 

While she holds fast to the tested and the tried, the Church is no 
mere standpat institution, and much less is she a reactionary one. 
She does not blink at new scientific data, nor does she shrink from 
the frank discussion of their bearing upon previously accepted view- 
points. She reaches out eagerly for all the elements of the new 
knowledge, and gives them a hearty welcome in her vast temple of 
truth. To do otherwise would be to act contrary to the spirit of her 
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Divine Founder, the Source and Author of all truth. Theologians 
and moralists will continue to work over the precise formulation of 
her reasoning concerning the sinfulness of contraception. Circum- 
stances alter cases and affect the morality of every act. The unusu- 
ally severe economic depression engulfing the civilized world renders 
more imperative than ever the frank facing of prevailing world 
conditions. 

In pointing out in a frank manner the forces and agencies which 
both countenance and advocate the widespread practice of birth con- 
trol, one is enabled thereby to perceive more clearly the influences 
which saturate the milieu in which our people live and which tend 
almost unconsciously to carry them along with the contemporary 
tide. Half of any battle consists in ascertaining clearly the position 
of the enemy and the strength of their various positions. It is to be 
hoped that this sketching of some of the moral sources of Catholic 
leakage will enable us to launch with new vigor remedial measures 
which, if they do not totally stem the trickles, will at least dam the 
main leaks. 

Obviously one of the remedial measures is to set forth the true 
position of the Church on birth control and to show that, contrary 
to a widespread popular belief, it does not impose impossible bur- 
dens upon married couples by demanding of them a measure of re- 
straint that is out of all proportion to the strength of human nature. 
To counteract the widespread propaganda tending to mobilize the 
public opinion of the world against the Church’s stand on the ground 
that she takes too narrow and monastic a view of the conjugal rela- 
tionship, neglecting the immense physical, social and psychological 
values flowing from its exercise, it is necessary to point out that the 
Church recognizes these values and seeks to conserve them. The 
Church does not impose complete abstinence as the price of birth 
restriction. She recognizes the value of the secondary ends of mar- 
riage and makes due provision for their achievement. Critics of the 
Church’s stand have generally failed to note the following significant 
declaration of His Holiness in the Encyclical, Casti Connubii: “Nor 
must married people be considered to act against the order of nature, 
if they make use of their rights according to sound and natural rea- 
son, even though no new life can thence arise on account of circum- 
stances of time or the existence of some defect. For there exist also, 
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both in marriage itself and in the conjugal use of the rights which 
it confers, some secondary ends, for instance, mutual assistance, the 
fostering of mutual love, and the allaying of concupiscence; and 
these aims the parties are not in the least forbidden to pursue, always 
under the condition however that their action preserves its intrinsic 
nature and therefore also its necessary relation to the primary end.” 

The findings of recent medical research show that this method is 
practical and effective, and allows ample time for the attainment of 
the secondary ends which enrich marriage so much. At the same 
time it protects both husband and wife, especially the latter from 
the evil consequences, physical and psychological, which not infre- 
quently result from the use of artificial methods of birth restriction. 
The widespread dissemination of the findings of modern medical 
research—reinforcing, as they do, the wisdom of the Church’s stand 
—will remove much of the criticism, disgruntlement and rebellion 
which have manifested themselves against her alleged position on 
this subject, and of which only a person deaf, dumb, and blind could 
be ignorant. We do not think that Dr. Leo J. Latz exaggerates 
when he says that, as a result of the judicious dissemination of these 
findings, we have a right to expect “that the married lives of many 
couples will be vastly enriched with the values, physical, psychic, and 
moral, of married life, as it was intended by the Creator. Burdens 
that test human endurance to the utmost limit, and to which all too 
many succumb, will be lightened. I speak of economic burdens, the 
burdens of poverty, of inadequate income, of unemployment, which 
make it impossible for parents to give their children and themselves 
the food, the clothing, the housing, the education and the recreation 
they are entitled to as children of God. I speak of physiological 
burdens, the burdens of depleted physical energies and exhausted 
vitality resulting from a previous birth or miscarriage, the burden 
of chronically or temporarily adverse conditions of the heart, the 
kidneys, or other organs, or of conditions that threaten the life of 
the mother in case of pregnancy. I refer to psychic burdens, not 
infrequently more difficult to bear than any I have so far mentioned, 
burdens of uncontrollable fear, anxiety, irritability, of rebellion 
against God and His Church for seeming to make demands beyond 
human nature, beyond human powers to endure.” * 


1Leo J. Latz, M.D., “The Rhythm,” p. 103, The Latz Foundation, Chicago. 
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Not less than the good results mentioned above will be the lessen- 
ing of the enormous number of criminal abortions which has grown 
in recent years by leaps and bounds. According to “Abortion in 
Relation to Fetal and Maternal Welfare,” prepared for the White 
House Conference by a committee of which Dr. Hugo Ehrenfest 
was chairman, the number of abortions performed in the United 
States each year has reached the astounding total of 700,000. The 
total is mounting every decade. The report states that about 15,000 
of the women upon whom abortion was performed in 1930 died as a 
result of the operation. ‘The reports of doctors,” writes Dr. Peter 
Latz, “allow of no doubt but that abortions among all classes have 
increased alarmingly and that the number of criminal abortions is 
more than double the number of normal births.” ? 

By showing our fellow-citizens that the teachings of the Church 
on birth control are best calculated to attain these two great goods— 
the enrichment of marriage with the greatest physical, social, psycho- 
logical and moral values, and the prevention of the enormous num- 
ber of criminal abortions now converting our land into a whitened 
sepulchre fair without but within filled with the bones of unborn 
children—public opinion should be mobilized in support of the 
Church’s stand. Instead of being a source of leakage, this stand 
should be converted into a powerful cause of accession and growth. 


2 Peter J. Latz, M.D., “The Right to Life of the Unborn Child,” in The Fort- 
nightly Review (St. Louis, Mo., 1922), p. 27. 





THE PAULISTS AND THE AGE 
By James Ryan HucHeEs 


During this year of grace 1933 the whole Church will celebrate 
with an appreciative heart the nineteenth centenary of our redemp- 
tion. Simultaneously the Church in America will remember fittingly 
the founding of a religious society, peculiarly its own, which has 
done much towards the actual realization of that secular redemptive 
act in our midst. This, the Diamond Jubilee of the Paulist Fathers, 
must not pass without comment in the Catholic press of America, 
for whose improvement and effective expansion they have labored 
so gloriously. The Church of the printing press must combine with 
the Church of the air in publishing and broadcasting an additional 
chapter for Father Hecker’s “The Church and the Age,” the story 
of the Church and the Paulists. 

It is almost obligatory by custom to cite at length the varied 
works of religion initiated and perhaps brought to completion or 
into general and constant use during the decades which have passed ; 
to enumerate the tangible results which endure in the present of an 


apostleship seasoned by time. The Paulist Fathers may readily be 
weighed in the balance; they will not be found wanting, even should 
the opposite scale be weighted with the artificial standard units of 
material accomplishment. Their work, however, has been rather of 
the unobtrusive kind, not immediately patient of statistical classi- 
fication. 


Ministry of the Word 

The ministry of the word has been their chief occupation. It has 
ever been sedulously orthodox; in some ways it has been strikingly 
inventive in method, though never spectacular. A few years ago the 
use of radio for preaching may have seemed to some an unwarranted 
vulgarization of the Gospel message, a complete discarding of dis- 
cretion in casting one’s pearls before the unappreciative. Yet, the 
pioneer initiative of the Paulists in utilizing this scientific means is 
now being emulated with great gain to the cause of Catholic truth 
everywhere. So too the dissemination of Paulist pamphlets has long 
since been recognized as an effective means of reaching those who 
have no ears with which to hear, but who have eyes with which to 
read about Catholic dogma and morals. The pulpit dialogue, an- 
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other Paulist favorite, was understood from its inception as a dra- 
matization of those monologues, containing question and answer, 
which Our Lord used in His public preaching. The Question Box, 
which has become a truly Catholic institution, is of a piece with the 
technique adopted by St. Paul in his Epistles: continuity of type is 
seen to be thoroughly consistent with change of outward form. The 
missions preached to non-Catholics, while novel in the American 
scene at their introduction, bore in themselves the evident stamp of 
their apostolic inspiration. 


Spirit—Pauline and Catholic 

That great good to souls has been done by the Paulists is almost 
a truism. Their well-deserving deeds need not be celebrated to be 
known. If further good is to be derived from their present remem- 
brance, it must be clearly seen that the gesta, which seventy-five years 
of apostolic labors have left for the Recording Angel, were the fruit 
of an inner spirit that can be appropriated by all and sundry. That 
spirit is neither peculiarly Paulist nor exclusively American. It is 
rather Pauline in character and of Catholic application. 

Before St. Paul became all things to all men, he had to be him- 
self—that is, Christ, who lived in him. Before the Paulists became 
American to the Americans, they too had to be one with Christ in 
the unity of His Catholic Spirit. Their founder, Father Isaac 
Hecker, merged and submerged his life in that of Christ. He se- 
cured for himself thereby a goodly portion of those riches of Christ 
which he in turn bequeathed to his co-heirs in the Spirit as a working 
capital for the missionary enterprises of the Church in America. 


Ambassadors of Christ to America 

The apostolic zeal of St. Paul, the ambassador par excellence of 
Christ among the Gentiles, has been reincarnated in every nation to 
which the Gospel has been imparted. Its rebirth and consequent ex- 
teriorization in specifically American missionary societies have, as 
elsewhere, required a contemporary adaptation to its new-found 
milieu. Its manly vigor and seasoned maturity are yet susceptible 
of acclimatization in the habitat of the New World. The credentials 
which it presents for recognition are worded in the language of the 
country. They identify its bearers as well before a frontier civiliza- 
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tion, as of old they served to gain an audience for the prophet of 
the Unknown God on the Areopagus. 


“Neque Didici” 

Critics have not been lacking who underline the fact that Isaac 
Hecker was ordained on sufferance, despite the great difficulty which 
he undoubtedly experienced in acquiring knowledge of a sacerdotal 
character from books. Still others have charitably sought to estab- 
lish a counterpart in the history of the Curé of Ars. Apparently his 
ecclesiastical superiors who knew of his trials adjudged in his favor, 
because they recognized in him, notwithstanding his seeming obtuse- 
ness, the makings of an apostolic man. His undoubted talents 
seemed to be those of one fitted for the work of the missionary 
priesthood rather by providential vicissitudes and spiritual expe- 
riences than by the established curricula of the schools. They 
deemed him a mystical soul trained directly by God. Without at- 
tempting the establishment of an analogy, he might have been com- 
pared to his later patron, St. Paul, who did not learn the Gospel but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal., i. 12). 

The society which he helped to found has not trained its recruits 
in any other rationale studiorum than that which is of universal use 
in the Church. Their Mission House at the Catholic University of 
America was the first foundation made by any religious community 
on the site. Together with St. Paul’s College it is a witness to the 
truly Catholic discernment of the Paulists. Within the last decade, 
following the taking over of the Church of Santa Susanna in Rome 
as a parochial center for Americans, not a few Paulist students have 
been enabled to frequent and profit by the theological courses given 
in the Eternal City. 


Primacy of the Spiritual 

The criterion of advancement for their candidates has not been 
the mere obtaining of scholastic credits. Rather they must show 
evidence of a well-trained, Christ-like personality, of a preparation 
for priestly labors which does not stifle individuality but educates it 
and forms it in accordance with the teaching of the Church. “Truly 
there are diversities of gifts but one Spirit.” The same Father 
Hecker who wrote, “The perfect soul is one which is guided instine- 
tively by the indwelling Holy Spirit,” also laid down the following 
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principle: “In case of obscurity or doubt concerning what is the 
divinely revealed truth, or whether what prompts the soul is or is not 
an inspiration of the Holy Spirit, recourse must be had to the divine 
teacher or criterion—the authority of the Church” (“The Paulists,” 
by J. M. Gillis, pp. 48 and 51). The results have been favorable 
even according to the most pragmatic standards. Hence also arises 
the general esteem, free from rash enthusiasm, in which the mem- 
bers of the society have been held by clergy and laity alike. 

Indeed, it may be said that the Paulists, by their insistence on the 
primacy of the spiritual, have helped immeasurably to ensure the 
essentially religious character of our educative work. They have 
not, even in their limited sphere of activity, sought to imitate that 
profane program which envisages the development, not of the whole 
man under God, but some part of him—his memory and perhaps his 
intelligence—prescinding from God. Their example has served to 
enforce the application of the truth that specialization for the 
Catholic must be in that which is inherently universal—the “piety 
which is useful for all things.” 


America Comes of Age 

Notwithstanding the fact that the program of the Paulists, like 
that of the Church at large, is to make America Catholic, their 
seventy-five years of labor for that cause have not brought the 
Church appreciably much nearer its goal. This does not engender 
defeatism any more than the general tie-up which the Church’s prog- 
ress must inevitably meet everywhere. We are not limited to a 
Five-Year Plan. If the Paulists had done nothing else than to 
energize the missionary spirit among those born to the Church, they 
would have justified their existence amply. 


Newman and Hecker 

One outstanding example of such influence is the stimulus which 
was given to what has come to be called the Maryknoll Movement. 
Somewhat as Mill Hill would have been a mere dream in England 
without the work of John Henry Newman and his associates which 
preceded, Maryknoll might still be merely Sunset Hill without the 
initiative given to home missions by Isaac Hecker and his co- 
workers. The great Cardinal discerned the parallel himself when 
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he wrote on the occasion of Father Hecker’s death: “I have ever 
felt that there was this sort of unity in our lives—that we had both 
begun a work of the same kind, he in America and I in England, and 
I know how zealous he was in promoting it” (“The Founder of the 
Paulists,” p. 23). 

Reciprocity in Christ 

It was at the first Washington Conference of the Catholic Mission- 
ary Union (a Paulist creation) in 1904 that the two men who were 
to found the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America in 1911 
met for the first time. The reciprocal relationship existing between 
the home missions and those in fields afar was outlined by one of 
these men in part as follows : “While conscious of the need of priests 
in many parts of our own country, I believe that to send some of our 
young men and women to more remote districts would stimulate 
vocations for home needs, and especially for the more remote mis- 
sions of the United States” (Records of Washington Conference, 
1904, p. 136). 

The biographer of Father Hecker and great Paulist missioner, 
Father Elliott, hearing in 1905 of the success of the Boston Unit of 
the Propagation of the Faith in collecting more funds than any other 
in the world, sublimated the news by writing from distant Wyoming : 
“Have the Catholics of America nothing but dollars to give for the 
ransom of the heathen from the slavery of Satan?” (““‘The Mary- 
knoll Movement,” p. 40). At the Third Washington Conference 
of the Union in 1906, the same Father Elliott pointed the issue 
raised by the welcome presence of so many French missioners in the 
field: “How could France have been the great missionary country 
she has been if she had no training houses?” Such occasions as the 
meetings of the Catholic Missionary Union, which brought such 
men as “Priest Price of North Carolina” and the Paulists together, 
promoted an exchange of views on missionary projects: what far- 
reaching results have come of them redound to the credit of those 
who made them possible under God. They are a gauge of what the 
record will show after a century of Paulist influence will have been 
given to the Church in America. 
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PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By SranisLaus Woyrwonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Investigation of Offense. before Criminal Trial 

Though the investigation may be made by the local Ordinary him- 
self, it should as a general rule be committed to one of the synodal 
judges, unless the Ordinary has a special reason why he would rather 
commit it to somebody else (Canon 1940). 

Unless an offense is public to such an extent that it would be 
superfluous to institute an investigation concerning it, the law re- 
quires that an official inquiry be made before a criminal trial is in- 
stituted against the offender. The evident purpose of the law is to 
save persons from being molested by the ecclesiastical court on sus- 
picion, or vague rumor, or malicious denunciation, or for other in- 
sufficient reasons. The law states that the Ordinary has the right to 
make the inquiry himself, but it advises him not to do so in person. 
He should appoint for that purpose one of the synodal judges of 
his diocese, and he may appoint someone else in place of a synodal 
judge if there are special reasons or circumstances (¢.g., distance, 
danger of attracting public attention) which prompt him to do so. 
Without a special mandate of the Ordinary the vicar-general can- 
not authorize the investigation. The judge of the Diocesan Curia 
has no authority in this preliminary step. The prosecuting attorney 
of the diocese (promotor iustitie) is not to be appointed to make the 
investigation, for Canon 1945 supposes that the prosecuting attorney 
is not active in the investigation but is to be ready to advise the 
investigator whenever he requests the attorney for information on 
points of the investigation. 

The inquisitor shall not be delegated generally for all cases, but, 
as often as a case arises, a man shall be delegated for the individual 
instance. The inquisitor has the same obligations as the ordinary 
judges: he must take the oath that he will keep the secret, and that 
he will faithfully attend to his office and abstain from accepting 
gifts, in accordance with the precepts of Canons 1621-1624. He 
cannot act as judge in the same case (Canon 1941). 

While the rules of Canon 1941 are clear down to the last line, 
there is some controversy on the meaning of the last sentence: “He 
(the inquisitor) cannot act as judge in the same case.”” Some com- 
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mentators of the Code do not take “cannot” as disqualifying the 
inquisitor from being judge in the case in which he acted as inquisi- 
tor. As far as we know, the verb “nequit” was always understood 
in Canon Law to deny authority or ability to act; that is the obvious 
meaning of that term. Wherefore, it is difficult to understand why 
Wernz-Vidal and others say that there is no question of invalidity 
of the appointment of the judge who has been inquisitor in the same 
case, because the Code has no invalidating clause in Canon 1941. 
No, there is no clause, because the term itself states, at least equiva- 
lently, that the act is null and void. Canon 11 which is said to be 
against taking “nequit agere” in the sense of an invalidating law, is 
rather in its favor, for it rules that no law of the Code shall be taken 
as invalidating an act or disqualifying a person to act validly unless 
it is either expressly or equivalently stated that the act is void or 
that a person is disqualified from acting validly. There is no better 
term than the Latin “nequit” with an infinitive of another verb, to 
express inability to act or do things, an incapacity which could not 
be expressed more clearly by another term ; and the authors of Canon 
Law before the Code did commonly take the term in that sense. 


Another disputed question is whether the Ordinary can act as 
judge when he has himself conducted the inquisition. From the con- 
text of Canons 1940 and 1941, it seems that the prohibition to act as 
judge has reference only to the inquisitor appointed by the Ordi- 
nary, and in that sense the commentators of the Code which we 
have consulted explain Canon 1941, referring the last sentence of 
that Canon—‘“the inquisitor cannot act as judge in the same case” 
—to the inquisitor appointed by the Ordinary. 


Special Inquisition to be Made at Discretion of the Ordinary 

It is left to the discretion of the Ordinary to decide when there 
are sufficient reasons to institute the inquisition or investigation. 
No attention is to be paid to denunciations which come from a 
manifest enemy or from a vile and unworthy person, or through 
anonymous letters destitute of the qualities and elements which 
might make the accusation probable (Canon 1942). 


Rumors and accusations against persons in public positions are 
frequent, and the priest who has been at all engaged in parish or 
mission work knows from experience how easily one may be at- 
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tacked by cranks and half-demented or hysterical persons. The sad 
feature about the matter is that some of these people are not known 
as monomaniacs, but seem to be extremely pious and full of religious 
zeal. 

Less difficulty is experienced with denunciations coming from an 
open enemy and from persons known publicly for their bad char- 
acter. The Code directs that no attention be paid to denunciations 
coming from those persons. The same should have been ruled by 
the Code concerning anonymous letters, for a person who hides his 
identity even to the ecclesiastical superiors and nevertheless pretends 
to inform them about misconduct of others does not deserve any at- 
tention. It is rather disappointing that the Code does not alto- 
gether reject that sort of denunciation, but states that no attention 
should be paid to them when they are destitute of the qualities and 
elements which might make the accusation probable. 


Manner of Conducting the Investigation 

The investigation must always be secret and conducted with the 
greatest caution, lest the rumor of the offense be spread thereby and 
the good reputation of any person be endangered (Canon 1943). 

For the purpose of ascertaining the truth, the investigator may 
summon persons whom he believes to have knowledge of the matter, 
and may interrogate them under oath to tell the truth and to main- 
tain secrecy. In questioning them, the investigator shall, in so far 
as it is possible and the nature of the investigation permits, observe 
the precepts of Canons 1770-1781, which deal with the examination 
of witnesses in court (Canon 1944). 

Before the investigator closes the investigation, he may consult 
the diocesan prosecutor whenever he meets with a difficulty, and 
communicate to him the acts of the inquiry (Canons 1945). 


The three Canons here quoted deal with the manner of the in- 
vestigation. The first and most important rule is that the gathering 
of information is to be done with all possible secrecy in order to 
avoid the spreading of the rumor of guilt of the suspect by the in- 
vestigation, thus injuring his good reputation. A man has a right 
to his good name as long as he has committed no public offense or 
an offense which, though secret, endangers the public welfare. Then 
only may the courts which are the public means of organized society 
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to prevent disorder and harm to society interfere and call him to 
account for the violation of the law. 

It was said above that the inquisitor or investigator appointed by 
the Ordinary is to be governed in the exercise of his duties by the 
rules applying to ordinary judges. Canon 1944 details the principal 
part of his work, the gathering of information whether a certain 
man has committed a certain offense. Lest anyone should conclude 
from the rule of Canon 1944 concerning the secrecy of the investi- 
gation that the investigator has no authority to question witnesses, 
Canon 1944 explicitly states that he has the authority, and it pre- 
scribes that the investigator shall impose strict secrecy on the persons 
whom he questions concerning the offense and offender under in- 
vestigation. The examination of the persons from whom the in- 
vestigator expects to get proof of the offense is to be done according 
to the rules for examining witnesses in court, but some discretion is 
allowed the inquisitor in the application of those precepts because 
of the peculiar nature of the investigation, which is not a trial in 
court but a preparation for the trial if the facts ascertained in that 
investigation should call for a trial. Though no mention is made 
here of the employment of an actuary or notary by the investigator, 
it seems certain from Canons 1778-1780 that he must employ one to 
record the questions and answers in the examination of witnesses. 
The actuary is to be bound by an oath of secrecy in the same manner 
as the witnesses called by the investigator. 

Finally, the Code permits the investigator to consult the diocesan 
prosecutor whenever he meets with some difficulty in the course of 
the investigation, and he may for the purpose of consultation show 
the acts of his investigation to the prosecutor. 


Submission of the Acts of the Investigation to the Ordinary and 
His Action upon Investigator’s Report 


When the investigation has been completed, the inquisitor shall 
refer the acts of the investigation to the Ordinary, adding his own 
opinion. The Ordinary, or at his special mandate the judge of the 
Curia, shall by decree order: 


(1) that, if the denunciation seems to lack a solid foundation, a 
declaration to that effect be issued and added to the acts of the in- 
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vestigation, which are to be preserved in the secret archives of the 
Curia; 

(2) that, if there are indications of the offense but not sufficient 
proofs to institute a criminal trial, the acts be deposited in the said 
archives and the conduct of the suspected person be watched ; and, if 
the Ordinary judges it advisable, the suspect shall be heard in the 
matter, and, if there is reason for doing so, admonished according 
to Canon 2307; 

(3) that, if there are certain or at least probable and sufficient 
reasons for instituting the criminal trial, the accused be summoned to 
appear, and the procedure be conducted according to the following 
Canons (Canon 1946). 

The investigator who has gathered information with the assist- 
ance of an actuary or notary presents the acts in legal form, signed 
by himself and the notary, to the Ordinary. Besides, he adds an 
opinion on the acts in which he must state whether he judges the 
information which he has procured to be reliable and sufficient to 
establish proof of the facts, whether or not there are excusing or 
attenuating circumstances on the part of the supposed offender, and 
anything else that may assist the Ordinary in getting a true valua- 
tion of the acts presented by the investigator. 

The Ordinary need not personally study the acts of the investiga- 
tor, but may by special mandate authorize the judge of the Diocesan 
Curia to go over the acts and decide what should be done. The judge 
needs a special mandate, because the position as diocesan judge gives 
him authority only to act when the official accusation is made to his 
court by the diocesan prosecutor, and the case has not yet reached 
this stage. 

Three possibilities are contemplated in Canon 1946 concerning 
the value of the acts of the investigator. (1) If there does not seem 
to be a solid foundation for the imputation of the offense, the Ordi- 
nary or the judge (by special mandate) should state so in writing 
and add that declaration to the acts. (2) If there are indications 
that the suspected person has committed the offense but sufficient 
proofs do not seem to be available, the acts are to be put into the 
secret archives, and the suspect is to be watched. If the Ordinary or 
the judge thinks it advisable, the suspect is to be called and heard 
in the matter, and if, according to Canon 2307, there is a strong 
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suspicion from the information gathered that the man is guilty, the 
canonical admonition is to be given. The fact that the man denies 
all guilt in connection with the charge made against him does not 
stop the Ordinary or the judge from proceeding against him, for 
though he is guilty and knows that he is, he need not admit his guilt 
but let his case go to trial, placing the burden of proof on the 
diocesan prosecutor. (3) If the Ordinary or judge believes that the 
acts of the investigator furnish proof of the certain or at least prob- 
able guilt of the suspect, the case may proceed as outlined in the fol- 
lowing Canons. It may seem strange that Canon 1946 rules pro- 
cedure against a man on probable guilt. However, neither the civil 
society nor the ecclesiastical can protect itself sufficiently if it could 
not begin procedure against a man until complete proof against him 
had been obtained. Nobody can say that the law authorizes punish- 
ment of a probable offense, but the initial steps must be taken to re- 
strain a man from disturbing the common weal if there is good 
reason to believe that he has already done things which are harmful 
to society. 
Rebuke of the Offender 

If the accused when questioned confesses his offense, the Ordinary 
may employ the judicial rebuke instead of criminal procedure in all 
cases except those (cfr. Canon 1948) in which the law does not admit 
rebuke (Canon 1947). 

Commentators on the Code point out that the judicial rebuke as a 
means to avoid the criminal trial is new in the procedural law of the 
Church. In the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, June 11, 1880 (Gasparri, “Fontes,” IV, 2005), which 
regulated the so-called summary trial against clerics, there was pro- 
vision made for punishment by imposition of obligation to make a 
spiritual retreat, by admonitions and precepts. A brief investigation 
of the offense had to be made and put on record before these 
penances or penal remedies could be applied. If they brought about 
amendment, there was to be no canonical trial. 


Cases in which Criminal Trial Must Be Instituted because the 
Law Considers Rebuke Insufficient 


Judicial rebuke is not admitted in the following cases: 
(1) in offenses which entail excommunication reserved to the 
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Holy See in a most special or in a special manner (spectalissimo vel 
speciali modo), the deprivation of a benefice, infamy, deposition, or 
degradation ; 

(2) when there is question of issuing a declaratory sentence of a 
so-called vindicative penalty or of a censure to which one has become 
liable by the offense; 

(3) when the Ordinary deems a judicial rebuke insufficient to re- 
pair the scandal and satisfy justice (Canon 1948). 

In cases not excepted in Canon 1948 it is optional with the local 
Ordinary to order the criminal trial or to administer the judicial 
rebuke, but the rebuke cannot be employed as a means to stave off 
a criminal trial unless the suspect confesses the offense when sum- 
moned by the Ordinary after the special investigation. 

The offenses in which the rebuke cannot be employed are the more 
serious sins which the law of the Code punishes with either an ipso 
facto or a ferende@ sententi@ penalty: (1) excommunication reserved 
to the Holy See specialissimo or speciali modo; (2) deprivation of a 
benefice; (3) infamy; (4) deposition; (5) degradation. From the 
gravity of the penalty ordained by law one knows that there is ques- 


tion of very serious offenses which demand a more severe procedure 
than the rebuke. 


When a person has violated a law which automatically inflicts 
either a vindicative penalty or a censure (pane late sententie), 
and the matter is brought to the notice of the local Ordinary by 
rumor or denunciation, the law supposes a certain amount of pub- 
licity of the offense. It is probably because of this publicity that 
the Code does not permit the Ordinary to settle the matter by the 
simple procedure of the rebuke, but insists on a criminal trial. Canon 
2223, §4, states that ordinarily it is left to the prudent judgment of 
the Superior to decide whether he should institute a trial and issue 
the declaratory sentence of the penalty which one has incurred auto- 
matically by violating a law to which such automatic penalty is at- 
tached, but the same Canon adds that, when the public welfare de- 
mands it, or if the person who has suffered through the offense of 
another and has therefore a right to report the matter to the Ordi- 
nary insists on a trial and procedure against the offender, the Ordi- 
nary must issue the declaration. The Code ordains that a man who 
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violates a law to which an ipso facto penalty is attached incurs the 
penalty immediately before the declaratory sentence is issued against 
him; and when the matter is brought before the Ordinary and his 
investigation has proved or probably proved that the man had in- 
curred the ipso facto penalty ordained by law, the Ordinary must 
institute the trial, and, if the accused is proved guilty, declare in his 
sentence (usually after trial by the diocesan judge) that the man has 
incurred the penalty (cfr. Canon 2232). 

The third class of offenses in which the Ordinary is to insist on a 
canonical trial and not rest content with the rebuke are those offenses 
in which the Ordinary judges that the rebuke would not suffice to 
repair the scandal and to satisfy justice. This matter is reserved to 
the judgment and conscience of the Ordinary. The spirit of Canon 
Law is to avoid extreme measures and to correct the offender with 
penances and penalties which will quietly work for the amendment of 
the person. If the scandal and the danger to the moral welfare of 
the community or if the law itself demands procedure by criminal 
trial, the common welfare must be preferred to private considera- 
tions. 

Judicial Rebuke May Be Applied Once or Twice 

The judicial rebuke may be employed once or twice, but not a third 
time against the same offender. Wherefore, if the offender after 
the second rebuke commits the same offense, criminal procedure must 
be instituted, or, if begun, continued according to the form of pro- 
cedure outlined in Canons 1954-1959 (Canon 1949). 

When the investigation has revealed the offense and the offender 
having been called to account by the Ordinary has admitted the 
offense, the offender may be discharged with the rebuke in those 
cases in which the law does not insist on criminal procedure against 
the offender. If he repeats the same offense within a short time so 
that it shows continuation in the perverse will, he may be rebuked a 
second time. If, however, he commits the same offense a third time, 
rebuke is no longer allowed, and the criminal trial must then be insti- 
tuted or, if it had been commenced and interrupted because of the 
apparent readiness of the offender to give satisfaction, the trial must 
be continued. The Code does not indicate the length of time that 
may elapse before the repetition of the same offense so that it still 
can be considered as a sign of incorrigibility in the particular matter 
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of the offense. Canon 2208 describes in general terms the meaning 
of relapse: “A recidivus in the terminology of law is a person who, 
after condemnation, again commits an offense of the same kind and 
under such conditions and circumstances, especially the circumstance 
of time, as give good reason to conjecture that the person stubbornly 
perseveres in his evil disposition.” 


Judicial Rebuke May Interrupt the Criminal Trial 

Provided Canons 1947-1948 are observed, the Ordinary may em- 
ploy the judicial rebuke, not only before the criminal trial has com- 
menced but also afterwards until the closing of the case. In the 
latter instance the trial is suspended, unless it has to be resumed be- 
cause the rebuke brought no results (Canon 1950). 

If the criminal trial deals with an offense concerning which the 
judicial rebuke is permitted, the trial may be suspended when the 
offender admits his offense, is truly contrite and ready to do what 
the Ordinary demands of him. If he does not comply with the pre- 
cepts of the Ordinary, or if he again repeats the same offense, the 
Ordinary need not repeat the rebuke but order the criminal trial 
to be resumed where it was interrupted. 


Judicial Rebuke Incidental to Action for Damages 

The rebuke may be employed also in cases in which a party insti- 
tuted an action against the offender for reason of injury suffered 
from his offense. In this case the Ordinary may, if the parties con- 
sent, determine the question of damages according to the rules of 
equity. If the Ordinary believes that the question of damages can- 
not easily be determined under the rules of equity, he may administer 
the rebuke to provide for the reparation of scandal and the amend- 
ment of the offender, and remit the civil suit for damages to the 
court to be decided by civil trial (Canon 1951). 


If a person has suffered injury through the offense of another, he 
has the right to demand satisfaction through the ecclesiastical court 
in matters which are subject to the jurisdiction of the Church. In 
proving the claim for damages, proof will be furnished of the 
offense. The civil suit for damages may end abruptly if both plain- 
tiff and defendant agree to let the Ordinary fix the amount of dam- 
ages according to what seems fair and equitable to him. If they 
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do not agree, the civil suit is given over to the diocesan court to be 
conducted with the formalities of civil trials. Since the offense has 
come to the notice of the Ordinary and proof—or at least probable 
proof—has been furnished, he should question the suspect, and if he 
admits the offense and is willing and ready to do what the Ordinary 
commands, the rebuke with the precepts of the Ordinary may be 
given without a criminal trial, provided it is an offense in which the 
law permits rebuke instead of criminal procedure. 


Form of the Judicial Rebuke—Acceptance and Refusal 

The judicial rebuke must as a rule contain, not only salutary ad- 
monitions, but also some appropriate remedies or precepts of 
penances or good works, which serve to make public reparation for 
the violation of law or for scandal. The salutary remedies, penances, 
and good works to be imposed on the delinquent must be milder 
and lighter than those which could and should have been inflicted 
by judicial sentence if the criminal trial had taken place (Canon 
1952). 

The rebuke is considered to have been useless, if the offender re- 
fuses to accept the remedies, penances and good works imposed on 
him, or, after accepting them, does not comply with them (Canon 
1953). 

The rebuke, as the very term implies, means an upbraiding of the 
offender for the breaking of the law and an admonition to refrain 
from such conduct in the future. Besides this admonition, the Code 
directs the Ordinary to impose some penances and good works—less 
severe, however, than those which would have been demanded if 
the criminal trial had taken place. Moreover, it may be necessary 
to give some precept to the accused to do or avoid certain things so 
as to remove the danger of committing the same offense in the 
future. The entire rebuke is to be put in writing with place and 
date of its issue and the signatures of the Ordinary and an eccle- 
siastical notary. If the rebuke proves useless, the Ordinary may at 
once command the diocesan prosecutor to start the criminal trial. 
The rebuke is considered to have failed in its purpose if the offender 
either does not accept the precepts given him, or while pretending 
to accept them does not do as he was commanded. A relapse into 
the same offense does not necessarily prove lack of good will on the 
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part of the offender. If he evidently showed good will and did all 
that was demanded of him and in spite of efforts and precautions on 
his part failed through weakness, one cannot say that the rebuke 
was useless. In the case of priests who repeatedly commit some 
public offense so that they disgust people and turn them away from 
the Church, it may become necessary to remove them altogether 
from the public ministry, no matter how contrite they seem to be 
after each relapse. Some characters lose power of self-control after 
repeated indulgence in the same vice and their usefulness in the 
ministry of the Church has come to an end. The exterior govern- 
ment of the Church cannot judge of the interior responsibility of 
unfortunate men who seem to have lost control over themselves, but 
order must be maintained and ecclesiastical discipline enforced. 























GEOGRAPHY METHODS AND TOOLS 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D. 


We have found that no cast-iron method can be devised for the 
teaching of geography. The teacher, with her knowledge of the 
child mind and her appreciation of the child’s interests and abilities, 
will adjust her method to the requirements of the teaching situation. 
In geography as well as in the other subjects, the teacher must have 
constant respect for the successive levels of difficulty, for the 
apperceptive background of the pupil. She must make every word 
and every situation meaningful. The pupil must be led to perceive 
and to interpret relationships. 

We speak next of the tools for teaching geography. The text- 
book is the first tool. It is of the utmost value to the pupil. It is 
safe to say that American elementary textbooks in geography have 
undergone extensive improvement within the past generation. A 
cursory examination of a modern textbook as compared with one 
of the old type reveals that the current publication contains many 
artistic, useful, thought-provoking maps. This is the most striking 
factor that presents itself to one who makes a quick comparison 
of a 1933 textbook with one published in 1903. But the best text- 
book can give only the basal material that is necessary in a study 
of geography. The adopted textbook must be supplemented by a 
number of others which teacher and pupil may use as references. 
The Thirty-Second Yearbook lists and recommends nineteen geog- 
raphy textbooks. The complete list would make a splendid begin- 
ning for a school geography library. In the hands of teachers and 
pupils these books would prove an invaluable aid in the working 
out of problems. 

The standard modern geography text should be easy to read and 
easy to understand, having a vocabulary accommodated to the reading 
grasp of the pupils for whom it is intended. The author must 
marshal his material in a way calculated to reveal the how and the 
why of facts presented. Previously we have emphasized that the 
teacher’s first task is to lead the pupil to think geographically. The 
textbook must foster this mode of thinking. A series of well de- 
vised and well placed new type tests will enhance the value of this 
first tool in geography teaching. Without question there must be 
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an assortment of maps of the best quality that suggest problems and 
prompt the asking of questions. Silent reading guides for study of 
the text are of great value. The pupil can learn to handle the text- 
book independently as a tool in the gleaning of geographic facts. 
Facts about the earth become geographic when considered in their 
relation to one another, or the region, area or environment in which 
they are found. The modern text contains pictures of good geo- 
graphic quality. Many of the pictures in the older text had little if 
any geographic value; they did not serve to illustrate any geographic 
relationships nor did they help the pupil in the interpretation of 
these relationships. Pictures without captions stimulate the pupil 
to discover relationships and to make interpretations for himself. 
Detailed picture study, as now embodied in many elementary art 
courses, can contribute to effective geography instruction. 

As the pupil progresses, he is encouraged to compare the new ma- 
terial presented for the first time with older material that he has al- 
ready mastered. This serves for enrichment and verification. No 
longer does the geography textbook attempt to pack the mind of the 
child with isolated facts; it emphasizes regions rather than facts, 
and introduces facts only when they have geographic value. Geo- 
graphic games and puzzles serve as interest-stimulating devices in 
the lower grades. Where a textbook is placed in the hands of third 
grade pupils, it should contain an assortment of such games and 
puzzles. The author need not fear to present rich detail in matters 
of interest to the child. Our study of method has revealed that 
older authors often dissipated the interest of the child with an array 
of facts. The principle of type study tells us that the adequate pres- 
entation of a type region is far superior to the fragmentary presenta- 
tion of numerous regions. Many graphical or pictorial representa- 
tions will aid in the formation of geographic concepts. The mod- 
ern textbook must supply teacher and pupil with supplementary 
reading lists, with suggestions for activities in construction work, 
sandtable projects, dramatization and games. Modern arithmetics 
give instruction in the making of graphs and charts, but the teacher 
of geography must give specific instruction in this skill as applied 
in his own field. The standard textbook will not be satisfied merely 
to include geographic pictures but will contain many references to 
these pictures in the text itself. Teachers are agreed that as much 
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of the material as possible, especially in the lower grades, should be 
presented in story form. Finally, the modern textbook should stimu- 
late wholesome curiosity for more information and lead the pupil to 
think geographically in his reference reading. 

A good library of selected references will help both the teacher 
and the pupil. The teacher of the dynamic subject of geography 
must have opportunity for a wide diversity of reading. There is no 
other way to secure the rich knowledge of content that makes him 
an effective teacher. No single volume can meet the needs of the 
teacher for geographic content. He must be on the alert for new 
books, magazine articles, items in newspapers and new maps that 
will enrich his geographical equipment. Among the modern periodi- 
cals that may be recommended to teachers and to pupils are The 
Journal of Geography, The Geographical Review, The National Geo- 
graphical Magazine and Economic Geography. The alert teacher 
will make frequent additions to his list of references and develop 
his own bibliography. 

Maps are among the most essential of visual aids in learning 
geography. They are visualizing devices that aid greatly in the 
necessary interpretative work. In acquiring certain types of infor- 
mation there is no tool superior to a good map. The map may be 
used also as a means of expression to show the distribution of geo- 
graphic phenomena. The expression use was carried to extremes 
in an older day. We learn by doing, and the drawing of maps be- 
came the accepted method of impressing facts of location. These 
pupil-made maps stressed place geography and frequently served 
only to impress the mere location of physical or cultural features. 
Much of the geography period was devoted to map construction. 
The fruits of this work impressed visitors at a school exhibit and 
the drawing of a map became the norm of achievement. 

The maps of that earlier day were simple political maps. Little 
more than a base map was required to aid in the memorizing of 
the descriptions of the world and its inhabitants. With the modern 
emphasis upon the interpretative phase of geography, a variety of 
maps became necessary. The whole world, physical and biological, 
comes to have a meaning in interpretative geography, and maps are 
absolutely essential in this interpretation. 

The objective maps studied convey a message to each student pro- 
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portioned to his experiences and his skill in using them to express 
facts. The student aims to develop a personal subjective map of the 
entire globe and of the regions studied. His subjective map is a 
skeletal map, a framework on which he hangs new geographic facts 
and relationships as he progresses. His subjective map is the mental 
expression of his subjective world. This subjective map gives him 
a grasp of the objective world that he can secure in no other way. 
Man can visualize only a small part of the world at any one time; 
he can see only a small part of the world in the course of a lifetime. 

Today we accept and use the school map as a tool whose purpose 
is to help children to interpret those geographical relationships that 
may be shown with especial clearness and force in graphic form. 
When wisely chosen and expertly used, maps afford expert guidance 
in accomplishing the understanding of the significance of physical 
environment on human life. The great variety of geographical rela- 
tionships makes a great variety of maps necessary. The day is past 
when a full complement of maps for a school comprised eight politi- 
cal maps—one of the world, one of each continent, one of the home 
State and one of the United States. We must have today maps 
that express surface features, the distribution of plains, highlands 
and mountains, maps visualizing temperature conditions, rainfall 
maps, plant maps, population maps, economic maps, transportation 
maps, and others, if we are to interpret the interrelationship of life, 
particularly of man, and the physical environment. It is agreed that 
much teaching and testing should be done with the aid of blackboard 
outline maps and of simple base maps both for wall and desk use. 
These outline and base maps are an important part of the equipment 
of the modern classroom. 

It is extremely difficult to determine the exact content that a given 
map should carry. Many older maps attempt to present too much. 
Certainly maps designed for the lower grades should be less complex 
in the kind and amount of information than maps prepared for ad- 
vanced classes. The burden of place names makes many maps ob- 
scure and destroys their value as geography tools. The ideal map 
aims to serve as the basis of understanding the relationship existing 
between two, and only two, sets of facts. Doctor Ridgley is of the 
opinion that a maximum of 1200 place names will suffice for all 
maps. The Thirty-Second Year Book recommends that names 
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should be limited to key places, important rivers and mountains— 
important names of any kind—and that those not important should 
be omitted entirely. 

The physical-political map is a physical map on which political 
boundaries and other facts have been superimposed. If a school can 
afford only a few wall maps, they should first purchase a physical- 
political map of each continent. Some authorities recommend insert 
maps showing relief, rainfall, population and occupations. The 
Thirty-Second Year Book deprecates the use of insert maps as thor- 
oughly unsound and confusing to the minds of most children. It 
recommends the use of separate maps for the sake of clarity. Care- 
ful direction of the teacher may make the insert map practicable 
where separate maps cannot be purchased. Sometimes the financial 
stringency is exaggerated. The school will have only a single set of 
continent maps for the study of geography, but will possess a chart 
of maps, perhaps 24 in number, that serve only to present the posi- 
tion of troops at the beginning of each campaign of our Civil War. 

It is a truism to say that every map should be accurate, but no 
flat map can present the spherical earth without some measure of dis- 
tortion. This fact gave occasion for the making of various pro- 
jection maps. The Mercator projection has some advantages and 
many disadvantages, but can be used effectively in the hands of a 
skillful teacher. The late Doctor J. Paul Goode gave us two projec- 
tions that are valuable, the interrupted homolographic and the inter- 
rupted homolosine. These and other projections may be of much 
assistance in the higher ranges of geography. 

Every map must be legible. When many names and much infor- 
mation are crowded into small compass, legibility suffers. When 
printed names are imposed on other symbols, confusion results. 
Names of large cities need not be in larger type. Size is not the 
norm of importance, and rank may be more simply expressed 
through symbols. Contrasting colors may aid legibility. But many 
colors make maps costly, and black-and-white or other one-tone 
maps are equally effective for many purposes, particularly in special 
maps. 

The wall map must be legible from the rear of the room. Crowd- 
ing of information sometimes renders the wall map useless. Cer- 
tainly the numbers carried on the margin to indicate latitude and 
longitude can be made large enough without prejudice to other fea- 
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tures, but commonly these numbers are illegible at a distance of 
thirty feet. Map publishers have the plates, and only pressure from 
purchasers can force a change. Obscure legends are another com- 
mon failing. School authorities should insist on the accurate corre- 
spondence of colors in the legend and in the map and on a sufficient 
distinction of the various colors. 

Through careful instruction in the reading and the making of 
maps children can learn to read a map as easily as a printed page. 
When he locates a place on a map or gleans an understanding of a 
relationship therefrom, the pupil will remember it. This geographic 
tool presents visually to his mind many things that no other tool can 
effectively present. Map mastery through instruction and repetition 
makes the mastery of other tools easy. Properly the study of the 
globe should precede flat map study. This will prevent many pos- 
sible errors in the mind of the child. Let the globe rejoice in its sim- 
plicity and legibility. Many globes have stood idle for years because 
teachers deemed them too difficult for the children. But many new 
globes make a proper approach to the mind of the child. The ideal 
globe, supported by a high stand from the floor, will present a physi- 
cal-political map of the world and be equipped with a movable 
meridian. 

Many principles that govern the use of maps are equally applicable 
to the use of pictures. Geography was perhaps the first of school 
studies to develop visual education, to see the great value of pictures. 
Despite cheaper methods of production pictures remain expensive. 
Publishers do not include them in their books merely for purposes 
of adornment. It is supposed that the pictures are a real help in 
accomplishing the purpose of the textbook. If the author of the 
textbook fails to integrate his pictures with his text, he may ruin the 
value of the book. Pictures properly used give clearer, truer and 
more lasting notions than the printed page or the oral description. 
Geography pictures are best studied in conjunction with a map, the 
map of the region presented in the pictures. 

Every good geographic picture shows some items of the environ- 
ment and the relationship existing between them. The mere picture 
of a building or a river may have no geographic value. The good 
geographic picture will reveal some fundamental facts and relation- 
ships that are considered geographic. Pictures of high geographic 
quality show human activity in its natural setting, make geography 
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real and concrete, aid the student in interpretation according to the 
level of his instruction and his interpretative power, and develop the 
ability to think geographically. 

Pictures can be effectively used in preview and review work, as an 
approach and as a test. Used as an approach they supply concrete 
imagery of the region, arouse interest and leave correct impressions. 
A common interpretation, a uniformity of sense impressions, is 
more certain in using a picture than in the use of the printed or 
spoken word. Through a good geographic picture the student easily 
orients himself, gets the feel of the region and understands its geo- 
graphic personality. An airplane view is often best to present a city 
in its setting. 

Pictures excel for what we may call definition use. Consider, for 
example, how much simpler it is for a child to understand a thatched 
dwelling through a picture than through the written or spoken word. 
It is patent that the analysis of a good picture leads the pupil to inter- 
pret relationships of geographic phenomena. The teacher may test 
the growing power of pupils to think geographically. Pictures 
never before seen are perhaps the best test after a region has been 
thoroughly studied. The teacher who makes no use of pictures 
neglects a tool of great power. Only actual observation is superior 
to pictures in forming concrete concepts regarding landscape items 
and their attendant human activities. The teacher of geography 
handicaps himself and his students by neglect of pictures when they 
can function to give concrete experiences and understandings. 

Our treatment of the tools of geography teaching is not exhaus- 
tive. If we limit the tools to the five general heads of maps, pic- 
tures, books, magazines and museums, we have treated of all save 
the last. The museum presents available material in most concrete 
fashion to the child. Every school may have a museum of inexpen- 
sive materials collected by class groups. Too often the school mu- 
seum is allowed to degenerate into a collection of curios. Every 
specimen accorded space should have definite teaching value. 

The absence of a school museum or the inaccessibility of a public 
museum may not prove a hindrance to the effective study of geog- 
raphy. But no teacher can now dispense with the use of maps, pic- 
tures and supplementary books and magazines. The dynamic sub- 
ject of geography demands a growing library of pictures and cur- 
rent publications. 








LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BucKFAST ABBEY 


IX. The Sacred Heart 


I. The Pierced Side 

The peculiar and widespread worship and love of which the Heart 
of the Son of God made man is the object, may be said to be modern 
in one sense, though its theological basis is as old, of course, as the 
mystery of the Incarnation. For our present purpose we may neg- 
lect the little eddies in the broad stream of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart and confine our attention to the main cause of this mighty 
river of grace which flows so majestically through the fields of the 
Church bringing untold blessings upon generation after generation 
of God’s children. . 

It is obvious enough that in the writings of the New Testament 
nothing is said about the devotion as we know it, but it is no less 
clear to a student of the early Fathers that all attach singular impor- 
tance to a striking phrase in the Gospel of St. John (xix. 33, 34): 
“After they (the soldiers) were come to Jesus, when they saw that 
He was already dead . . . one of the soldiers with a spear opened His 
side, and immediately there came out blood and water.” 


The Fathers unanimously lay stress on the word chosen by St. 
John: “John picked his words with care” (vigilantt verbo usus est), 
says St. Augustine. Aperuit—the soldier opened the side of Christ 
as one opens a shrine or a treasury. Though the Lord was now 
dead upon the cross, He was only asleep, as was Adam once in 
Paradise. Though His heart had ceased beating, it was still the seat 
of infinite life and love. Now, just as out of the side of sleeping 
Adam God took a rib and fashioned it into Adam’s helpmate, Eve, 
so out of the side—out of the Heart of the new Adam—there sprang 
both the Church, the spotless Bride of the Lamb, and the glorious 
stream of the Sacraments which, like the veins and arteries of our 
physical body, carry life and grace and holiness through the great 
mystical body of Christ. In the estimation of St. Augustine (Tract. 
cxx. in Joan.), the piercing of the Saviour’s side is an act of pro- 
foundest solemnity: it is nothing less than the opening of the gate 
of life (ut illic quodammodo vite ostium panderetur unde sacra- 
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menta Ecclesie@ manaverunt, sine quibus ad vitam, que vera vita est, 
non intratur). 

Here, then, we have the true beginning of all future developments 
of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. This opening of the Saviour’s 
side on Calvary is the seed of all that subsequent ages have done for 
the honor and glory of the Divine Heart. 

The words of St. Augustine deserve far more attention than they 
often receive. In them we hear an echo of the thought of the Early 
Church. Those early generations of believers understood perfectly 
well that there was more in the piercing of Our Lord’s heart than 
might appear on the surface. If one had to single out any one 
distinctive characteristic of the spiritual life of those brethren of 
ours, we should certainly say that the first centuries were distin- 
guished by an extraordinary, deep, strong—I would almost say, 
passionate—attachment to the person of Christ. They were still very 
near to Him even in time and many of them also in space. When 
the great Fathers wrote, the days of Our Lord’s life on earth were 
as near to them as is to ourselves, let us say, the period of the Ref- 
ormation. And many traditions of Apostolic preaching and example 
still lingered. The bishops sat in the very chairs from which the 
Apostles, or their immediate successors, had taught and governed 
the people of God. To those men and women Christ was an ever- 
present reality. His words were their food, His promises their 
support in the midst of persecution, His example an inspiration for 
their own daily life. 

Those men understood as well as we do the symbolism of the 
heart. As a matter of fact, the symbolism is as universal as hu- 
manity itself, for it is a natural one. All men are conscious of a 
certain reaction upon the heart when under the sway of a powerful 
emotion of love or hatred. We know now the physiology or path- 
ology of the phenomenon, so we no longer localize the passion of 
love or hate in the heart. But since the supreme passion affects so 
powerfully the ebb and flow of the blood through our arteries, we 
are perfectly justified, even in these days of general enlightenment, 
in linking the play of this noblest faculty with the functioning of 
our physical heart. 

Human literature is full of this symbolism, or of this close asso- 
ciation between the heart and the passion of love. Leaving on one 
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side all that the poets of every nation have said on the subject, it 
would be easy to draw up a long list of Scripture texts bearing out 
the assertion just made. True, the Old Testament, and even the 
New, often speaks of the bowels as the seat or organ of love and its 
various manifestations: “per viscera misericordie Dei nostri in 
quibus visitavit nos Oriens ex alto,’ we sing daily at the Benedictus 
of Lauds. St. Paul even makes use of an expression which, to our 
mentality, is almost meaningless, not to say repulsive. Wishing to 
exhort the Colossians to newness of life, after the pattern of the life 
of Christ, the Apostle bids them “put on, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility” (Col., iii. 
I2). And when he wishes to convince the Philippians of his deep 
affection for them he uses words no less remarkable : “God is my wit- 
ness how I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ” 
(Phil., i. 8). 

Obviously we have here an allusion to the heart of Our Lord. 
If he were writing in these days, St. Paul would say: “God is my 
witness how I long after you all in the heart of Jesus Christ—or 
simply—in the Sacred Heart.” 


There is really no need to insist. The texts of the New Testament 
and the commentaries of the early Fathers prove how true it is that 
not only the deposit of the faith—the faith once delivered to the 
Saints—was full and complete from the beginning, but even the 
foundations, at least, of the devotional life of the Church were laid 
down on a firm basis in the very first years of the Church’s existence. 


II. Growth of the Devotion 

Though the principle of the devotion and the dogmatic basis of 
the feast of the Sacred Heart are as old as the Church, it must never- 
theless be admitted that the outward manifestation of the devotion 
has not always been the same. To begin with, everybody sees that 
the devotion makes a powerful appeal to sentiment and lends itself 
to what, for lack of a better term, I may be allowed to call senti- 
mental treatment. Now, that element is conspicuously absent from 
the literature and liturgy of the early period, especially from the 
liturgy of that Church which has imposed its mentality, its phraseol- 
ogy and, in a word, its liturgical language and practice upon the 
overwhelmingly largest section of the Church of Christ—namely, 
the Church of Rome. Of course, there was neither feast nor office 
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of the Divine Heart up till a comparatively recent period. But Chris- 
tian literature abounds with allusions to the Heart of Our Saviour. 

We may now ask: how did the special cultus of the Sacred Heart 
arise? The answer is that it is impossible to point to any one man 
or any one century or period as the absolute and certain starting 
point of so tremendous a spiritual movement. Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart may be compared to the Nile that waters and fertilizes 
the whole land of Egypt. Long centuries were to elapse before men 
came to know definitely the sources of that beneficent river; many 
generations had been content with gratefully enjoying the blessings 
of a stream whose sources were wrapped in mystery. 

If we cannot point to any man or date, it may be affirmed, in a 
general way, that the Benedictine Order had a great deal to do 
with the rise and spread of the devotion. As a matter of fact, the 
Benedictines had more to do with it than anyone else up till the time 
of St. Margaret Mary. St. Bernard, in the twelfth century, speaks 
of the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord in general, and of His Sacred 
Heart in particular, with accents of tenderest devotion, though the 
general theme of all that the Doctor mellifluus says may be found in 
the writings of the Fathers of the fourth century. After Bernard 
came the great Benedictine mystics, St. Hildegard, St. Mechtild and 
St. Gertrude. Perhaps the most remarkable of the many revela- 
tions vouchsafed to the mystics of that period is one that occurred 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, for it bears an extraor- 
dinary likeness to that granted, three centuries later, to her whom 
so many look upon as the real foundress of the devotion. Mechtild 
of Magdeburg, herself stricken with a grievous illness, heard these 
words from the lips of Our Lord: “Behold how much I have suf- 
fered!” The Heart of Our Lord appeared to Mechtild like molten 
gold in a burning furnace, and ever after that vision her thoughts 
were always centered upon that loving yet outraged Heart. 

The writings of these mystics are in a way a step forward. Up 
till then there was no clear-cut division or distinction between de- 
votion to the Heart itself and to the pierced or wounded side of 
Christ. To the mystics of the thirteenth century the open heart is a 
refuge for the soul. To a famous Dominican mystic Divine Wis- 
dom spoke as follows : “Thou must enter through My open side into 
My heart wounded with love, and shut thyself in it: there thou must 
seek a resting-place ; there thou must abide. Then will I purify thee 
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with living water and I will dye thee red with My blood, and I will 
bind thee to Me, and I will join thee to Me for all eternity” (Sura, 
“Holy Wisdom,” II. 130). 

Let us, then, put it this way: from the earliest period up till, say, 
the seventeenth century, the Sacred Heart, and more particularly the 
pierced side of Christ, was in the main, if not exclusively, looked up 
to as the source of grace, and particularly as the source whence flows 
the sevenfold stream of the Sacraments. This is the view of St. 
John Chrysostom: the wound in the side is the door of the Sacra- 
ments—the water that issued from the cleft of Our Lord's side is a 
symbol of the purifying rite of Baptism, the blood that flowed with 
it is the symbol of the Eucharistic chalice in which we drink the 
life-giving blood of the Lamb. 

Broadly speaking, devotion to the Sacred Heart in those days 
moved on a different plane from the one on which we view it today. 
As we shall see later on, our modern devotion is chiefly concerned 
with the spirit and the duty of reparation. It is not to be thought 
that this attitude was foreign or unknown to those earlier genera- 
tions of Christians. But on the whole their attention was rivetted 
on the fact that the Heart of the Son of God is the laboratory 
wherein Divine Wisdom conceived the Seven Sacraments. In fact, 
it is no exaggeration to say that to the men of those far-off days as 
to our own good people the Sacred Heart was often an easy and 
pleasing way of representing the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord 
in which “the fullness of the godhead dwelleth corporeally.” They 
attributed to the Heart what the inspired writers affirm of the Person 
of the incarnate Son of God, who appeared on earth “full of grace” 
and of whose fullness we all have received, grace upon grace. 

I think it is important to note this point of view or this attitude 
towards the Divine Heart, for it points to a mentality which is very 
precious, one that we should both cultivate ourselves and inculcate 
on those upon whom we have either authority or influence. 

No doubt, the spirit of reparation is a very precious asset in our 
devotional life, but it was not the first characteristic of the Church’s 
attitude towards the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord. There are two 
clearly marked periods in this devotion. In the first of these the 
Christian people look upon the pierced Heart of the Saviour as the 
unfailing source of every blessing, so that, whenever their thoughts 
turn towards it, love and gratitude are the chief sentiments called for 
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by such a contemplation. In other words, at that period men dwelt 
rather on all they had received—and were continually receiving— 
from Our Lord, or from His Heart as the sign and symbol of His 
gracious love and mercy, than on the indifference and coldness of 
men for which reparation must be made. 


If. Our Own Days 

With the seventeenth century we enter definitely upon a new era 
as regards the devotion. Henceforth the Heart of the Saviour is to 
be the object, on our part, of sympathy and compassion. We are to 
weep with Him; our hearts must bleed with His own Heart bleed- 
ing under the stress of innumerable sins and outrages. This spirit 
or attitude characterizes the whole of the liturgy of the Sacred 
Heart, and in our own days this aspect of the devotion has been 
enormously emphasized by the present Pope. In connection with 
the additional momentum given to the devotion by the raising of the 
feast to the rank of a double of the first class with an octave, it is 
impossible not to be struck by a new departure on the part of the 
Roman authorities. This is nothing less than the countenancing of 
a private revelation in an official document and in the public liturgy 
of the Church, for in the Bull Miserentissimus Redemptor and in the 
lessons of the Second Nocturn mention is made of the revelations of 
St. Margaret Mary—in fact, an extract from them is given in this 
public document. This is, I think, almost without a parallel, except, 
of course, as regards the “Legends” of the Saints, in the Second 
Nocturn. Leo XIII consecrated the whole of mankind to the Sacred 
Heart. As is well known, the prime mover in this solemn act was a 
nun of the Good Shepherd, Sister Mary of the Divine Heart (Droste 
zu Vischering). The message of the holy nun to the Pontiff was 
examined by him and submitted to the scrutiny of theologians, and 
it was on their advice that the solemn dedication was made. But no 
allusion was ever made to the revelation of the Sister. All men can 
be consecrated to the Sacred Heart because, though many do not 
acknowledge Christ as their King and are not de facto subjects of 
His, they are so de jure. 

However, the idea of reparation is so important and at the same 
time a subject teeming with such difficulties, that it will be worth our 
while to give a whole article to its consideration. 

(To be continued) 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE SECULAR PRESS 
By Patrick J. SLOAN 

One of the most powerful agencies for good or for evil at the 
present time is the press. Under this heading we include, not only 
the daily and weekly papers, but also monthly publications, pamphlets 
and books. Nearly every successful large business concern and 
nearly every intensely active endeavor is using the press to the ut- 
most as a medium of self-advertisement and persuasive propaganda. 
In the foremost rank of the organizations with a universal message 
is the Catholic Church. Is the Catholic Church using the press as 
extensively and intensively as it ought? In so far as it is not, it is 
failing to accomplish the best results. 


The Literary Endeavor of the Church 

Our American people as a class are intensely interested in reading. 
What they read is with most of them a matter of secondary con- 
sideration. Primarily, they want and they will have that which is 
useful or recreational, that which makes the time pass profitably or 
pleasantly. In this connection, the worldwide endeavor of the 
Catholic Church should be, firstly, to supply the public with reading 
matter that is good and refined and at the same time more useful 
and enjoyable than that which is mixed with falsehood and salacious 
vulgarity, and, secondly, so to educate the moral and literary taste 
of its members that they will avoid instinctively and consistently de- 
basing evil and choose ennobling good. 


Correcting the Secular Press 

That Catholics publish their own papers and magazines and books, 
and that the supply and quality of these compare favorably with 
those of any other country, is a fact too well known to require em- 
phasis. The Catholic Church, however, was established not only for 
the faithful but for all mankind; and hence to all mankind—and to 
the secular as well as to the Catholic press—it owes a divinely im- 
posed duty. 

To the secular press the Catholic Church owes a divinely imposed 
duty, and in the fulfillment of this duty may be accomplished much 
of its best work. This work, so vitally important both to Catholics 
and to those outside the Fold, is not left by the Church to be done by 
any one who feels disposed. If it were, it would not be done at all, 
or at most it would generally be done very ineffectively. The Ordi- 
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nary of the diocese is the person officially designated by the Church 
for this task. In so far as his other duties will permit, he attends to 
this himself. In most of the dioceses, however, the duties of the 
Ordinary are so constantly urgent and so varied that he appoints 
one of his priests, perhaps his Diocesan Librarian, to assist him in 
this work for the secular press. 

Correcting and assisting the secular press is not a task which every 
one can accomplish satisfactorily. It requires special talent and 
training. Frequently it is extremely difficult. At times, it demands 
the utmost discretion and delicately applied tact. Often it taxes 
almost to the limit the most prudent judgment and the cleverest 
ability of the Ordinary. The reason for this is manifest. There are 
periodicals so bitter in their hatred of all that is Catholic, or else 
so avaricious for the profits derived from attacking the Church, that 
as carrion scavengers they collect all that is evil in the lives of 
Catholics, and they add to this every defaming falsehood which they 
can make the uninformed believe, and they serve this repeatedly 
through the press to the general public. Moreover, so great is their 
delight—or, what appeals to them more, so great is their profit—de- 
rived from rehashing every falsehood which they judge will serve 
their purpose that, no matter how frequently and completely their 
statements have been proved to be false, they glory in continuing 
to print them. Whether anything worth while can be accomplished 
by contending against such persons, so destitute of decent truth- 
fulness and so selfishly degenerate, is a serious question. 

Nearly all the representatives of our American press, however, 
have a keen business sense. They are very loath to print anything 
which will lessen financial profits. In strict justice, we must indeed 
add, these representatives are dominated generally by our national 
spirit of fairness and decency. In spite of this fact, under stress of 
some temptation or through lack of correct information or from 
the oversight or fault of some individual, there frequently appear in 
our secular periodicals statements which are partially if not entirely 
untrue, and which are very damaging to the good name of the 
Church and very detrimental to its endeavor. To let such state- 
ments pass unnoticed that they may be forgotten sooner, is some- 
times prudent and best; but there are many cases in which this 
should not be done. For frequently such ignoring silence has on 
the public mind the same effect as acknowledging the statement to be 
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true or the charge to be just. It is a wise person, indeed, who knows 
when to remain silent and when to speak. One thing is certain: 
when religion will undoubtedly be benefited by correcting such state- 
ments and by forcing perhaps the delinquent to apologize, there 
should be no hesitation about doing it. 

By whom is this to be done? The duty devolves primarily, as we 
have said, on the Ordinary of the diocese. This is manifest from 
his very office. Frequently, however, the printing of these false- 
hoods and libelous statements escapes the notice of the Ordinary. 
Even when it is known, often owing to his other official duties he 
has not the time to give it proper attention. Or, owing to existing 
conditions, it may happen that the Ordinary may deem it inexpedient 
for himself to take a public stand in the matter. In fact, the matter 
may be of too slight importance to demand denial from any one; or, 
while sufficiently important to demand correction and apology, it 
may not be of such a character as to permit the Ordinary with be- 
coming dignity and effectiveness to appear against it in the public 
press. Undue attention often gives such magnified prominence to 
misstatements that it increases rather than remedies the evil wrought. 

In the Christian Science Church of the United States there pre- 
vails a cleverly devised system which is very effective for the correc- 
tion of such statements. As soon as anything false or detrimental 
to their church appears in the public press, a clipping of this with all 
necessary data is sent at once by a member or lesser official of the 
church to their central national bureau at Washington. Here it is 
given due consideration. If it is judged sufficiently serious to de- 
mand correction and apology, a courteous but businesslike letter with 
adequate proof of falsehood or injustice is sent to the periodical in 
which this appeared. As a result, correction and apology are gen- 
erally made at once, and the offense is seldom repeated. 

Could not the false and libelous statements against our Holy 
Church be sent thus to the Diocesan Librarian, who, if he deemed 
them sufficiently grave, could refer them to the Ordinary to be dis- 
posed of as is judged best? 


Using the Secular Press 
In the Catholic Church at the present time there is much unusual 
activity and there are many great achievements. These are arousing 
public interest, and hence have true news value. The Diocesan 
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Librarian, or whoever is the press agent of the diocese, has here an 
important duty. He can foresee these occurrences, and he might 
cover each one of them previously with a prepared statement con- 
taining all those particulars which enhance its interest and such other 
information as seems pertinent. He could place copies of this state- 
ment on file long before the day when the occurrence with its rush 
and excitement takes place. On the day thereof, he could add the 
completing details with suitable illustrative photographs. Thus, a 
very interesting and desirable news story would be made available 
for the local papers, and sometimes for a news syndicate. When no 
official assumes responsibility for such news, many a golden oppor- 
tunity for making our religion better known and appreciated is lost. 
We have the news, and this is desired by the press. We are so 
busied with other work, however, that we do not put this in avail- 
able form. Hence it is not published. 

In many of our cities the representatives of the press call the 
pastor regularly on the telephone in quest of news. With a little 
foresight and labor, available items of real news value could be pre- 
pared and thus delivered. This would focus the public gaze at least 
for a moment on our church achievement, and it would render the 
secular press more responsive for greater occasions and more defer- 
ential to our interests. 

In accordance with the system which prevails at present in most 
places, however, instead of doing this we remain unmindful of secu- 
lar publications (and too often even of those which are Catholic), 
until we see an opportunity of increasing our parish receipts by ob- 
taining free advertisement of some church function or enterprise. 
Thus, from a strictly business viewpoint, we are indifferent and un- 
fair in our treatment of the press, and yet we complain of being dis- 
courteously ignored. Where such conditions prevail, the Diocesan 
Librarian (or the other official assigned to this duty), under the 
direction of his Ordinary and in a manner thoroughly agreeable to 
the pastors, could devise and inaugurate an effective system whereby 
this glaring deficiency would be remedied, and our relationship with 
the press made mutually codperative and helpful. 

If such a system had prevailed in Spain and Mexico and Russia 
in the days that are long past, would the present condition of the 
Catholic Church in these countries be as it is today? The future 
is still before us. 
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A GOOD WILL APOSTOLATE 
By Cares Bruen, D.D. 


Misinformation is the prolific source of mutual distrust, ill-feeling 
and antagonism among men. It frequently keeps apart men who 
live in the same neighborhood and daily brush elbows. It is the 
greatest enemy of true, genuine and friendly neighborliness. All 
concerned are unpleasantly affected by this atmosphere of suspicious- 
ness which envelops them like a heavy fog—those who are the pos- 
sessors of wrong information and those about whom it is circulated. 
It strikes at both sides and creates awkward situations among mem- 
bers of a community who naturally would prefer to meet on terms 
of full confidence and perfect frankness. There is no greater ob- 
stacle to friendliness among men than the embarrassing sentiment 
that there exists in their minds an unspoken fact of an unpleasant 
nature to which they do not refer but the presence of which makes 
itself continually felt. We feel uncomfortable in the presence of 
men whose faces we only see through a hazy fog. 


If the misinformation pertains to religious matters the unpleasant- 
ness of the situation becomes accentuated, for we know how potently 
religion influences our outlook on life and how deeply it colors all 
our views. There cannot be good will and engaging sincerity among 
men who thoroughly misjudge one another’s religious opinions and 
practices. The ghosts of misunderstanding will obtrude themselves 
at the most inopportune moments. Such misunderstanding is a 
poisonous element in any community. In the interest of all it ought 
to be removed. We render our neighbors who happen to entertain in 
our regard false and distorted notions a real service which eventually 
they will gratefully appreciate, if we correct their false estimates, 
roll away the ugly fog, and let them see us as we actually are. We 
do wrong in allowing misunderstanding to continue, for we thereby 
hurt them and ourselves. Many a non-Catholic will really be the 
happier for it, if he can drop the attitude of wary distrust towards 
his Catholic neighbors which grows out of his misinformation. 


Just this is the purpose of a group of lay men in Narberth, Pa., 
who have inaugurated a movement for the dissemination of Catholic 
information in their immediate neighborhood. The first suggestion 
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came as a result of the misrepresentations about Catholics in connec- 
tion with the presidential election campaign of 1928. Full well these 
men realized that bigotry draws its being and strength from igno- 
rance. Hence, the remedy was obvious: information, but informa- 
tion presented in a manner that would not only be inoffensive but 
acceptable, attractive and intriguing. We cannot force information 
on our fellow-men ; they must be rendered willing to accept it. Now, 
it was fortunate for the movement that its inspiration had come 
from a man engaged in the advertizing business, who knew of the 
approved ways of arresting the attention of men, eliciting their in- 
terest and gaining their good will. The features borrowed from the 
psychology of advertising and embodied in the plan are the follow- 
ing: the personal approach, unfailing courtesy, brevity of statement, 
timeliness of topics, avoiding of controversy, neat and attractive 
make-up of the literature sent, and persistent following-up of the 
first steps. It is well-known in advertising circles that persistence 
is indispensable to success and that an isolated advertisement, how- 
ever glowing, will prove ineffective. 

A few words about some details of the procedure. Since the 
movement is distinctly a neighborhood movement, it is not anony- 
mous. In plain view every item of literature mailed bears the names 
of the correspondence committee. The men who function on this 
committee are favorably known in the community, and their names 
impart the personal touch and intimate character which insure suc- 
cess. These men can easily be approached for further information if 
such is desired. The group does not make visits to the non-Catholic 
homes, for that might be resented as an intrusion. It uses as its 
emissary the small pamphlet sent in a sealed envelope and having the 
privacy of a personal communication. Without embarrassment the 
recipient can reject this visitor if it so pleases him. In most cases 
the visitor will be allowed entrée into the home and receive a kindly 
hearing. To our mind the strength of the movement lies in this per- 
sonal character of the messages sent out and in its immediate neigh- 
borhood appeal. A spirit of real friendliness is infused into the cor- 
respondence by the sending of seasonal greetings at Christmas and 
of condolences on the occasion of a bereavement in the family. By 
the action of such personally friendly, yet unobtrusive and reserved 
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manifestations of neighborliness prejudice dwindles and bigotry 
melts away. 

The beginning was made in this way. We quote the secretary of 
the Society: “On March 19, 1929, our first release was mailed. It 
was a neatly multigraphed letter, telling of our entire plan and its 
purpose, and stating that the literature would be sent ‘with your per- 
mission’ ” (Karl H. Rogers, “The Catholic Information Society of 
Narberth, Pa.,” in N.C.W.C. Review, May, 1931). Only two out 
of the five hundred addressed replied that they were not interested. 
Since then the work has been going on and borne excellent dividends 
in increased friendliness and neighborliness between Catholics and 
their non-Catholic fellow-citizens. 

To those listed a Catholic periodical is delivered directly from the 
publisher at the end of each month and at the mdidle of the month 
a neatly printed leaflet is mailed under three-cent postage in a good 
quality envelope which is hand-addressed. The nature of the leaflets 
deserves a word. They are inviting by their pleasing appearance, 
avoid a didactic tone, and are couched in a heart-to-heart conversa- 
tional style. They are brief and can be read in less than two minutes. 
They fit into the vest pocket. A tempting and provocative title or 
question adorns the outside. They are neither argumentative nor de- 
fensive, but restrict themselves to plain and positive statement. They 
bear on subjects which are likely to puzzle non-Catholics or to en- 
gender distrust in their minds. Being personal messages, they al- 
ways carry the names of the members of the correspondence commit- 
tee. The fact that the message is sent over the signatures of men 
known in the community will exclude anything in the nature of an 
attack and ensure courteous and careful phrasing. The Society was 
unable to find anything that would answer the particular purpose to 
which it was consecrated. It, therefore, produced its own leaflets, 
which it prepared with the utmost care and with an eye steadily fixed 
on the purpose for which they are intended. Truthfully it can be 
said that these leaflets are tactfully worded and well adapted to their 
purpose. It goes without saying that they are duly submitted to the 
regular diocesan censorship, which guarantees their doctrinal correct- 
ness. Here it may also be added that the movement enjoys the 
wholehearted approval of the proper ecclesiastical authorities. Mean- 
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while the movement has spread beyond its original boundaries and a 
number of bishops have concurred in the approval of the work. 

The expense of installing and running an information society of 
the type described is very moderate. The work involved neither 
heavily taxes the time of the members nor requires any exceptional 
ability or training. In every community, even the most modest, a 
sufficient number of men can be found that will be perfectly equal 
to the task. So far eleven societies in various parts of the country 
have been established, fashioned after the Narberth pattern. These 
societies obtain their leaflets from Narberth, but of course the names 
of their own committee members are substituted for those of the 
Narberth committee, since the personal touch is really of paramount 
importance. The Narberth plan has worked well and there is no 
reason why others should not benefit by the experiences made in this 
little town. Pastors contemplating the establishment of similar so- 
cieties can have all the necessary information for the asking by apply- 
ing to P. O. Box 35, Narberth, Pa. On request two pamphlets de- 
scribing the aims and the mode of operation of the society and 
samples of the various informatory leaflets will be mailed to them. 
The Narberth men will be happy to place at the disposal of others 
the fruits of their experience. They have no desire to copyright their 
idea or derive any pecuniary profit from their work. They are labor- 
ing exclusively for the interests of the Church. Others are welcome 
to adopt their plan or to modify it if they see fit. Information socie- 
ties, wherever erected, remain independent and separate units. It 
will be profitable to use the same leaflets, but beyond this no further 
affiliation is required. It is the personal opinion of the writer that 
the movement has great possibilities for good; nevertheless, in order 
not to incur the suspicion of writing an advertisement he has re- 
frained from using more eulogistic terms. 


The movement is identified with an aim at which no one can rea- 
sonably take umbrage. This aim is to remove the barriers of mis- 
understanding between the members of the community, to do away 
with any lurking distrust, and to draw the neighborhood together 
more closely by the diffusion of an atmosphere of frank confidence. 
It is evidently more pleasant to breathe in a clear atmosphere of 
mutual trust than in one that is poisoned by the miasma of suspicion. 
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Proselytizing lies outside the scope of the society and is alien to its 
spirit. One might object to being made a convert, but one cannot 
object to being freed from senseless prejudices that stand in the way 
of friendly social intercourse and destroy the amicable relations that 
should prevail in a neighborhood. This apostolate of good will is an 
excellent thing, and there are few places in this country where it is 
not needed. 











COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Money Madness and the Social Problem 


Rev. Editors: 

In your January issue of this year “Sacerdos” desires to know the 
reactions of your readers relative to his article, “In Defense of My 
Rights.” I have been preaching for 35 years, and will therefore give 
“Sacerdos” my personal reaction to his article. 

I have been spending my time in the pulpit preaching on the follow- 
ing subjects or theses: on the end of man, on the necessary means to 
be used to arrive at man’s end or destiny, on the small number using 
these means, on the few that will be saved even in Catholic circles, on 
the uncertainties relative to salvation, on the Grace of God, on the 
malice of mortal sin, on the effects of mortal sin, on venial sin and its 
effects, on the vanity of all that is earthly, on the use of time, on death, 
on the last moments and agony of death, on the two judgments, on eter- 
nity, on hell, on heaven, on lukewarmness, on poverty, on obedience to 
God and His Church, on the life of Christ (chiefly His Passion), and 
on the Mother of God. 

I covered in one year the foregoing subjects. The following year I 
took up the Commandments and the vices contrary to these Command- 
ments. This consumed another year. During a third year I explained 
the Sacraments, and dwelt at length on the validity of the Sacrament 
of Penance, and I showed, in regard to the validity of Penance, suffi- 
cient evidence that the rushing to the confessional (especially on a Sun- 
day morning) and the quick manner of hearing confessions and absolv- 
ing constitute one of the chief causes of rendering confessions invalid, 
or at least nullifying the benefits to be derived from this Sacrament. 

After this three years’ course, I began all over again, and in this way 
I have spent 35 years of preaching. I preached to capitalists, to work- 
ingmen, to rich and poor, and not once did I tell them that it was easy 
to be saved or that there is such a thing as being carried into heaven 
in a sort of hand-basket. 

Now “Sacerdos” desires me to take up the Papal Encyclicals on the 
rights of workingmen in the pulpit. There is no objection on my part 
why I or any one else could not do what “Sacerdos” in question desires 
to be done. But if “Sacerdos” permits me, I will say to him that the 
mere reading of the Papal Encyclicals to a crowd of capitalists or 
workingmen, without a thorough instruction on the fundamentals I 
mentioned above, without a thorough Christian training, will make little 
or no impression on the guilty ones. 


The force which “Sacerdos” desires us to use in the pulpit, I think 
I have covered. I covered all Encyclicals, by preaching for 35 years 
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to the people as outlined. I touched greed, avarice and injustice to 
orphans, widows etc., when I spoke of the vices. I touched the capi- 
talist in his soft spot, never getting enough, and I did not even neglect 
labor unions, deploring their injustices and excesses of all kinds, when 
they go beyond the Papal Encyclicals in question, are not satisfied with 
the wages according to the norms laid down by the Popes, but make 
their demands in the line of wages quite excessive. 

“Sacerdos” calls attention to “injustices” committed by Catholic par- 
ishes, also by Religious Superiors, who always seek to get a thing done 
“as cheap as possible.” The motives “Sacerdos” gives will apply but 
seldom. Parishes, religious houses, etc., look only to charities of va- 
rious kinds for their income and support. As a rule, these units beg 
or Joan from banks. That is the chief motive underlying their actions 
of seeking to get a thing done cheaply. Perhaps, in the mind of 
“Sacerdos” even the motive I here give is not sufficient to justify under- 
payment of the laboring man. Well, the only other alternative I see is, 
not to build, not to repair, not to engage labor. What has the laboring 
man to say to that? 

As pastor, the writer had occasion to build a large school. Con- 
tractor upon contractor annoyed me with: “Build, Father, build; we 
are in need of work.” My reply was that I could not cover the expense 
with what I had, that since labor is so high, labor must wait until I 
had the funds to meet their demands. “But,” some laboring men im- 
plored me, “we have families to support.” To this I replied: “To bor- 
row the monies from a bank and force the parishioners to pay interest 
on loans for many years, is an injustice. Neither I nor my parishioners 
have the duty to support your family. I will build this school as soon 
as your unions allow you to take less than this excessive demand. Only 
in that way can I build the school in question.” The Papal Encyclicals 
mentioned by the “Sacerdos” apply to all injustice—that which is com- 
mitted by the capitalist as well as that committed by labor. 


It is evident, however, that a thorough instruction from the pulpit 
year in year out is necessary, and, let me say to “Sacerdos,” I always 
caught my fish in the confessional. There I would ask: “Are you an 
employer?” When he left me, the capitalist knew his duties. There 
I would ask: “Are you the mother of a girl that is keeping company 
with a non-Catholic?’ I always took my time in the confessional. 
Digging down into the affairs of the penitent, I would find what I was 
after. Little did I say to a girl in love, but I said much to mothers and 
fathers in the confessional. If thorough instructions had been given 
from pulpits, if we priests examined those that kneel before us in the 
confessional, looked for their sins of injustice, regardless whether they 
were laborers or capitalists—perhaps, if priests had done all this in the 
past, the Popes would not have been compelled to take the trouble they 
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have had, and perhaps it would not be necessary to read these Encycli- 
cals from pulpits. 

As I have often remarked to your co-laborer, Fr. Woywod, I blame 
the clergy for all, and not them so much as I blame the seminaries that 
bring modern clergymen forth. By a modern clergyman I mean one 
who cannot wait for half an hour or longer, who cannot allow the 
Choir at a High Mass to finish the Gloria and Credo, but who can 
spend three hours at a football or baseball game. By a modern clergy- 
man I mean one who is glad that his work in the confessional is over, 
but who is sorry that one of the antagonists in a ring received a knock- 
out so soon. In short, by modern clergymen I mean those who issued 
forth from a seminary only half-trained in piety and learning. 


EvucGENE Spiess, O.S.B. 


Rev. Editors: 

A friend of mine handed to me your last number of the Homeric 
—that is, the number of January, 1933. 

I was delighted to read the fearless article by John A. O’Brien. Such 
articles, in a publication intended for the Clergy, raise the Review 
above the level of commonplace platitudes and too frequent expressions 
of abject servility dictated by the powers that be and dutifully developed 
in that class of publications to the perfect disgust of the readers. 

Please enter my subscription to the Homitetic for one year, begin- 
ning with and including the number of January, 1933. 


An Otp TIMER. 


Dear Rev. Editors: 

Accept my profound thanks and congratulations for the untiring 
work in bringing to us priests the many excellent encouragements, en- 
lightments, solutions through the Review. 

In particular, very opportune and practical is the article in the Janu- 
ary number: “Money Madness and Its Consequences.” Many thanks 
for the candid presentation to the Rev. writer, John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. ; 
not less to “Sacerdos” for the examination of conscience and deserved 
serious rebuke administered to us priests in the communication, “In 
Defense of My Rights.” 

It is only too true we are apt to be inconsistent in praxi as to the 
teaching on the Labor-Wage Question. Were it in my power, I would 
have the entire article reprinted and sent to every priest and every 
Religious House. 

(Rev.) CyrMirt. 


oT 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
A Mystery Unsolved 


Communication: The Baltimore Catechism is still our authorized text- 
book of religious instruction. For almost half a century it has been so. 
From the very beginning it has been a failure. It does not, and never did, 
suit its purpose. Children cannot understand it. It ignores every principle 
of pedagogy. No other branch of instruction would consider for a moment 
a textbook modelled on the Baltimore Catechism. Still it keeps its place 
amongst us. 

According to recent inquiries it was compiled in ten days, or less. No 
one knows today who was its author. For decades of years no one has 
been found to claim the “honor.” From the very outset it was criticized 
severely. Still, in spite of all this it got possession of our schools. Amid 
all the progress our schools have made in almost every other respect, it still 
keeps its grip. 

Every other textbook, good or bad, in use in 1885 has long since been 
relegated to the realm of oblivion. The Baltimore Catechism alone remains. 
In the forty-eight years elapsed, several new Catechisms have appeared— 
right here in the United States. Some of these were well deserving of con- 
sideration. The very worst of them were superior to the Baltimore Cate- 
chism. But none of them could get a hearing. They have gone. Their 
respective authors after years of work bestowed upon the effort gave up. 
They had hoped to do a real service in the noble cause of putting little chil- 
dren in possession of the great truths upon which eternal salvation depends. 
Several were men really capable of doing valuable service. Under any en- 
couragement they would have been willing to continue their services un- 
stintingly. But with one and all the conclusion has been: “What’s the use? 
We get nowhere.” And the Baltimore Catechism still holds its proud 
position. 

Nor does anyone dare rise in its defense to proclaim its merits. It has 
had the unique experience of a forty-eight years’ vogue without so much 
as one testimonial in its favor. It has been attacked over and over again. 
Repeatedly its lack of merit has been pointed out in great detail. Appar- 
ently no one really believes in it. Still, it is the textbook authorized for 
use in our parochial schools. 

Among the many admittedly competent to pronounce upon the subject, 
we never hear of even one proclaiming that the Baltimore Catechism is in 
any way a satisfactory textbook. From coast to coast there is no body of 
parochial school teachers who would not welcome a change. Leave the 
decision to the united body of parochial school teachers, and long before 
next September some other Catechism or Catechisms will have taken its 
place all over the country. It is a matter of daily happening that our teach- 
ing Brothers and Sisters complain that such a textbook should be imposed 
upon them, always adding, of course, “we can do nothing about it.” Sep- 
tember after September they accept the inevitable, realizing that for some 
mysterious reason—or for no reason at all—the Baltimore Catechism is 
there and is going to stay there. 
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And so things go on. We are proud, and justly proud, of our parochial 
school system. It has made good. It is achieving now, as a matter of 
daily routine, what even the most sanguine a generation ago would not 
have dreamed possible. Yet the primary purpose of our schools is religious 
instruction and religious formation. For this they exist. For the securing 
of this, no sacrifice was deemed too great to call upon our Catholic people 
to make. It was, therefore, the most reasonable thing to suppose that every 
effort would be put forth that the half-hour of religious instruction be the 
outstanding accomplishment in the day’s program. Honestly, would we put 
forth the textbook for use during that half-hour as an evidence of our 
efficiency ? 

It is certainly not unfair to form an opinion upon the character of work 
done in the school by an examination of the textbooks selected by the staff. 
The efficiency of a teacher in the classroom can be measured almost accu- 
rately by his competency to pronounce upon the merits or demerits of a 
textbook. The good textbook is merely a crystallized form of the good 
teaching carried on by its author. The Baltimore Catechism is peculiarly 
ours. It is used in our schools and no other. Would we have the character 
of the work done in our schools measured by the pedagogic qualities of this 
textbook ? 

On fundamental principles we should suppose that the Catechism we de- 
cide to use would undoubtedly be the best textbook indicated in our whole 
prospectus. And the one we are actually using is a disgrace to our school 
system and to us. A CATECHIST sINcE 1885. 


Answer: It is true that our parochial schools have but one reason 
for their existence, viz., to afford us an opportunity to impart re- 
ligious training through proper environment and direct teaching of 
religion. The religious atmosphere is as important as the religious 
teaching, and both combined, if excellent, must produce good results 
for religion. Our correspondent has had a long experience in teach- 
ing catechetics, an experience which the writer of these lines has not 
had. But we do have the experience of the confessional in various 
towns and cities for the last twenty-five years, and that experience 
leads us to believe that our correspondent is right on the point that 
our children and young people do not get to know their religion as 
they ought to. Whether a faulty catechism or lack of sufficient 
training of the teachers in religion is to blame, we cannot say, but 
it seems to us that both factors have concurred. As far as we know, 
every effort is being made to train our teachers in the Catholic 
schools in a thorough knowledge of religion so that they be fully 
capable to teach religion. The other drawback, an inadequate text- 
book in religion, could and should long since have been removed. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore has practically taken the 
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matter of a textbook in religion out of the hands of the individual 
dioceses, for it ordains (n. 219) that, when the Catechism should 
have been compiled and approved by the committee of bishops ap- 
pointed by that Council, all teachers of religion, both lay persons and 
religious, and all pastors shall be bound to use that Catechism. Dr. 
Guilday, in his recent excellent “History of the Councils of Balti- 
more,” briefly sums up the various attempts of the Hierarchy of the 
United States since the Council of Baltimore in 1829 (Provincial 
Council) in connection with this question. A uniform Catechism 
was urged, but nothing was done until the First Plenary Council in 
1852, in which a commission was appointed for getting up a Cate- 
chism. “This Catechism was unsatisfactory and the Second Plenary 
Council (1866) again discussed the problem and a committee was 
appointed to examine a Catechism by Rev. Dr. John McCaffrey, then 
President of Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, but 
no formal approval was given. The desire for such a Catechism 
grew stronger in the interim between 1866 and 1884, and a com- 
mission was appointed for that purpose; with the result that the 
Baltimore Catechism was approved by Archbishop Gibbons in 1885. 
This was criticized by theologians and catechists and never won 
general favor” (Dr. Guilday, op. cit., 240). 

For many reasons another Plenary Council, after so many years 
have elapsed since the Third and last Plenary Council, should be 
held. Certainly the Catechism approved in 1885 could be improved, 
but since the Third Plenary Council has reserved the matter of the 
Catechism to the Council, that body is the only one that can legally 
effect a change in the matter. 


Protestant Religious Hour Conducted from a Broadcasting 
Radio Station Owned by Catholics 


Question: On page 741 of the April issue of THe Homitetic anp Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW you state: “It is thus quite obvious that a Catholic is out 
of place among the performers of a Protestant Church on the air.” What 
then is your opinion of a radio station owned and operated by a Catholic 
College allowing religious sects to broadcast their programs? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: In the endeavor to keep peace with the various non- 
Catholic denominations and to convince them that we Catholics are 
not antagonistic to them, we have done and are doing many things 
which seem to be out of harmony with the principles of the Catholic 
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Faith. That we must disapprove of their religion is not our fault; 
God forbids us to say that their religion is as good as ours. To 
favor their religion, to assist or promote it, and all other forms of 
cooperation which are of their nature or through circumstances 
signs of approval of their religion as such, are equivalent to deny- 
ing the truth of our own religion. We do not blame individuals for 
belonging to a religion different from ours, nor do we contend that 
every Catholic is a better Christian than all members of the various 
Protestant denominations. Not individuals and their religious tenets 
concern us when we say that Catholics may not participate in or 
favor non-Catholic religions. For the purpose of distinguishing the 
various actions which bring a person in contact with the affairs of 
non-Catholic religions, theologians employ the term of formal and 
material codperation. Formal codperation implies either an explicit 
intention to codperate with the religious affair as a religious act, or 
doing something which of its very nature or its surrounding circum- 
stances cannot mean anything else than will and intention to advance 
the cause of the non-Catholic religion. From the material codperation 
such will and intent must quite evidently be absent. It is not easy 
to draw a strict line of demarcation between the two kinds of co- 
operation in the varying circumstances that may put a Catholic in 
touch with affairs of a non-Catholic denomination. A familiar in- 
stance of this kind is the soliciting of contributions from Catholic 
business men in a town or city for some affair of a Protestant church 
or parish or institution. From this daily occurrence one comes to 
the conclusion that neither the Catholic business man nor the non- 
Catholic organization soliciting support ever consider the affair as a 
test of religion, as a sign of actual favor or participation in the re- 
ligion or church for whose benefit such things are asked for and 
done; it is rather looked upon as a sign of good will and neighborly 
feeling. In turn, Catholics solicit help for their church affairs from 
non-Catholics without ever giving it a thought that those Protestants 
who help them are in any way concerned about the Catholic Church 
or its teachings. It is a unique situation which has developed in 
the course of time in many communities, and the spirit in which it 
is done and particular circumstances have taken away from such do- 
ings even the appearance of favoring religion as such, though on its 
very face it would imply a certain favoring of the religion benefited 
by that codperation. However, the line must be drawn somewhere. 
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A radio broadcasting station owned and operated by an eccle- 
siastical corporation may not be made a tool for disseminating teach- 
ing of non-Catholic denominations. Though one readily sees that 
the cost of owning and operating a broadcasting station is an expen- 
sive affair, and the desire to lessen the expenditures by hiring out the 
services of that station to others is very natural, yet one cannot hire 
it out for every purpose. If we rightly object to Catholic papers 
and magazines carrying advertisements of an undesirable character, 
we should object to a strictly ecclesiastical corporation hiring out its 
station for religious propaganda of non-Catholic denominations. 
The case may be different when private Catholic business men own 
a broadcasting station which is for hire to all who have what is 
generally considered a legitimate purpose. We could understand 
why a Catholic who owns a hall or meeting place, which is for rent 
to all who have legitimate business to transact, may hire it out to 
some non-Catholic denomination for their own affairs. Where the 
business aspect of the transaction can be fairly well separated from 
the religious affair itself, one may consider the codperation merely 
material, and therefore lawful for sufficient reasons (a proportion- 
ately grave cause, as theologians put it). An ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, however, cannot without scandal and offense to Catholics hire 
or loan their station to a Non-Catholic Church Hour, for the official 
aspect of ecclesiastical corporations gives the appearance of official 
sanction of the heretical service. Nobody can fail to notice the im- 
propriety of having such non-Catholic services conducted on 
Catholic church property; it looks too much like fraternizing with 
them in their religion, which is not consistent with Catholic principle. 


Separation of Procession and Litany at the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration from the Mass of Exposition and Reposition 
Question: Owing to the long time it takes to get through with the Mass 
and Procession where there is but one priest in the parish, may the Litany 
be said during the day on the opening of the Adoration, and on the closing 
day may the Procession and Litany be had in the evening? Parocuus. 


Answer: Permission has been granted to omit the Procession ac- 
cording to the prudent judgment of the pastor (Wuest-Mullaney, 
“Matters Liturgical,” n.408). The Litany of All Saints must be 
sung or recited after the Mass of Exposition and after the Mass of 
Reposition, if the Adoration closes with the Mass on the third day. 
If the Adoration continues until the evening of the third day, noth- 
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ing is to be done after the Mass of Reposition. In the evening the 
Litany of All Saints is chanted or recited up to the orations. Then 
the Procession follows. If the pastor decides to omit the Procession, 
the Litany is said as far as the versicle Domine exaudi orationem 
meam, after which the hymn Pange lingua is intoned and at the 
Genitori Genitoque the Blessed Sacrament is incensed, then the 
Panem de celo and the orations are sung. Finally Benediction is 
given. 
Sea Fowl and Lenten Food 

Question: Are sea fowl (e.g., salt water ducks or other such salt water 
birds) looked upon as fish, and may they be eaten on days on which the 
Church forbids meat? SACERDOS. 

Answer: Concerning the question what is flesh meat and what is 
fish, there is no one answer when there is question of otters, beavers, 
seals, walruses, loons and coots, and other water animals. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why the so-called water fowl should be different 
from other birds that do not live on the water and eat different food 
from that of the water fowl. The place where they live and the 
food they eat should not make a great difference. Antonelli (Medt- 
cina Pastoralis, n.498) rightly observes that all birds, no matter 
what they eat and where they live, must be classed as being flesh 
meat forbidden on days of abstinence; also animals which have 
warm blood and belong to the mammals (like beavers, seals, etc.) 
should according to the same author be classed among the animals 
whose flesh may not be eaten on abstinence days. If some of the 
aquatic animals and birds are in some regions considered lenten 
food, the common persuasion may have sufficient weight to make 
their eating permissible on abstinence days, for even St. Thomas 
in speaking of the distinction between fish and flesh says that the 
common estimation of the people and the opinion of medical men 
should be consulted. There is no official declaration of the Holy 
See on the matter. 


Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament.—Omitting the Miserere 
at the Asperges.—Omitting Part of Dies Ire in 
Requiem High Masses 

Question: May Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament be considered a 
liturgical service in the broad sense of the term? 

In giving the “Asperges” on Sundays before High Mass, may the recita- 
tion of the Psalm Miserere be omitted? 
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May the singing or recitation by the choir of part of the Dies ire be 
omitted in Requiem High Masses without sin? SACERDOS. 

Answer: Generally speaking, the ceremony known as Exposition 
and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is not a liturgical func- 
tion in the strict sense of the term, but it is such in the broad sense. 
Liturgists call those functions strictly liturgical which are contained 
in the official liturgical books of the Roman Rite. The complete 
ceremony from the exposition to the benediction is not contained in 
any of those books. The Ceremoniale Episcoporum, one of the 
official liturgical books, contains that part of Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament which begins with the Tantum ergo and ends 
with the actual Benediction, and the Roman Ritual describes the 
ceremony of Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament at the end of 
the procession with the Blessed Sacrament on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi (Rituale Romanum, tit. IX, cap. 5). It is well-known and 
need not be repeated here in detail that Exposition and Benediction 
with the Blessed Sacrament may be given only with the permission 
of the Ordinary of the diocese, and he may permit it several times a 
day in the same church. This permission is given for certain days 
and occasions by the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 375), 
but the Ordinaries may allow it on other days besides those stated 
in the Council. All this refers to Exposition and Benediction with 
the monstrance, the so-called Solemn Exposition. 

The Asperges is of precept in cathedral and collegiate churches, 
not in ordinary parish churches, unless the bishop orders it. The 
rubrics of the Roman Missal direct that the priest recite the Psalm 
Miserere—or in the Paschal Season the Psalm Confitemini—while 
performing the sprinkling with holy water. There are some liturgists 
who say it suffices to recite some verses and stop when the priest 
returns to the altar. 

The Dies ire is part of the Requiem Mass chanted; in Low 
Masses it is part of the Mass only when the Mass is said with one 
oration. The choir should be instructed by the priest to sing or re- 
cite all of the verses of the Dies ire, because it is a part of the High 
Mass or Solemn High Mass and there is venial guilt in omitting 
chant or recitation that is prescribed. According to a Declaration 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, May 2, 1900 (Decreta Auth., 
n.4054), the entire Dies ire must be sung or recited by the choir. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















CASUS MORALIS 


Formal Transgression and Formal Omission 
By J. A. McHueu, O.P., S.T.M., Lirr.D. 


Case.—When Claudius was young, he contributed very little to his parents 
either in the way of work or in that of money, and this in order to convince 
them that he was unmoved by their talks on filial duty. Now he is the 
father of a family himself and, being very avaricious, he exacts of even 
the younger children so much money per month. Should any child be un- 
able to pay, Claudius subtracts some food, clothing or other necessary, in 
order to show the child that those who do not do his will have no rights 
which he is obliged to respect. Claudius says his conduct towards his 
parents was not very reprehensible, since it was negative after all, and that 
his present treatment of his own children is unkind rather than unjust, since 
it is all in the family. 


Solution.—Question 1.—Is Claudius guilty of injustice? We 
should distinguish here between perfect and imperfect justice, and 
also between ordinary and contemptuous violation of justice. 

(a) Perfect justice is that in which the various elements of the vir- 
tue are more completely realized, imperfect justice that in which one 
or the other of them is somehow lacking. The elements of perfect 
justice are that payment be made to another person, that the return 
be equal to the debt, that there be a strict or legal right to the pay- 
ment. Thus, there is not strict justice in gratitude (which cannot 
be legally enforced), in religion (which can never give God the full 
honor He deserves), in conjugal love (which is between two persons 
who are as one). Now as to parent and child, they can be considered 
either in their natural relationship of progenitor and offspring, or in 
some voluntary relationship such as business partnership. If they 
are viewed in the natural relationship, there is not perfect justice 
between them, since they are not perfectly distinct in that relation- 
ship, the child being as it were a part or an extension of the parent 
from whom it derives its being. Therefore, the natural duties that 
arise from the fact of parenthood (mutual love, respect, support) 
are governed by the virtue of piety, which on account of the near- 
ness of the persons shares less fully of the nature of justice, but 
obliges far more strongly (Summa Theologica, II-II, Q. ci). But 
if parent and child are considered in other relationships, which are 
not natural or dependent on consanguinity, there may be perfect 
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justice between them. For in other relationships father and son are 
two distinct human beings, and it is even possible for them to prac- 
tise towards one another commutative justice (as when they enter 
into free contracts), or to perpetrate against one another commuta- 
tive injustice with the duty of restitution (as when one of them 
trespasses on the rights or injures the goods of the other). Even 
in these matters in which they are obligated by perfect justice, how- 
ever, the duty is stronger because of the natural tie that should bind 
them, and hence injustice towards one’s own family is even here 
more unnatural and sinful than other injustice. 

We conclude then that Claudius erred in saying that he had not been 
unjust. True, he had not violated perfect justice by this unfilial and 
unfatherly conduct, but he had violated the justice of piety. To his 
parents he owed assistance because he had received from them life, 
training and support; to his children he owed maintenance because 
he had given them life and was responsible for their proper care 
without pay as long as they were in need. And he should remember 
that violation of piety is worse that violation of ordinary justice, 
for “if any man have not care of his own, and especially of those of 
his house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel” 
(I Tim., v. 8). 

(b) Ordinary violation of right chooses wrong in spite of the fact 
that it is against the law; contemptuous violation chooses wrong 
because it is against the law. Thus, a man who gets inebriated, 
knowing that he is breaking the divine law of temperance, but in- 
tending only the pleasure he will get from intoxication, is a common 
drunkard; but one who gets drunk precisely to show that he cares 
nothing for the command of a superior who has warned him, is a 
contemptuous drunkard. Hence St. Thomas (Summa. Theol., II- 
II, Q. Ixxix, art. 2, 3) distinguishes between material transgression 
and omission, which break or fail to keep law or respect individual 
right, and formal transgression and omission, which do these things 
precisely because the sinner despises law and right and duty. The 
former sins, he declares, may be without injustice, but the latter, 
as being the express denial to God, to law, or to the neighbor of 
what is owed them, are essentially sins of legal or particular in- 
justice. We conclude that Claudius was guilty of formal omission 
in failing to help support his parents, because he acted so in order to 
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assert his independence of obligation or to protest against the nat- 
ural duty of which they reminded him. Likewise he was guilty of 
formal transgression in the extortion and robbery he practised 
against his own children, because his motive, along with that of 
greed, was to strike terror into their hearts by making them realize 
they were dealing with a lawless and irresponsible man. Claudius 
was guilty of injustice to law and common good, as well as to 
individuals. 


Question 2.—Is Claudius guilty of mortal sin? The gravity of 
injustice, like that of other sins, may be considered either in general 
(such as it is from its object and nature) or in particular (such as it 
is from the circumstances that change its character). 

(a) In general or essentially, injustice of every kind, legal or 
particular, is a mortal sin, particularly the injustice that is opposed 
to piety (Summa Theol., I1-II, Q. lix, art. 4). No one can enter 
into life everlasting unless he keeps the commandments of justice 
(Matt., xix. 16-19), and those who violate them shall not possess 
the kingdom of God (I Cor., vi. 9). Injustice causes harm to others 
and is therefore without charity, the life of the soul, and abideth in 
death (I John, iii. 14). 

(b) In particular cases, injustice may be venial on account of the 
smallness of the harm it does to the person who suffers the wrong 
(as when only an apple is stolen from him) or on account of the 
absence of full malice in the person who does the wrong (as when 
he is ignorant and does not see the gravity of his action). Claudius 
perhaps did no serious harm either to his parents or his children, 
but his spirit of contempt for their rights and for law is malicious 
and directly opposite to justice, which respects the claims of indi- 
viduals and of the common good. If ignorance excused him as a 
child, it can hardly excuse him as a man, for a father should know 
the usual and everyday duties of his state of life. Nor does Clau- 
dius’ argument that his conduct towards his parents was merely an 
omission, free that conduct from grave culpability. Other things 
being equal, an omission is not as bad as a transgression; for ex- 
ample, it is less sinful to leave off signs of respect than to show 
signs of disrespect to parents (Summa Theol., II-II, Q. Ixxix, art. 
4). Nevertheless, it remains true that a sinful omission has the 
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same species of evil as a sin of commission, seeing that both 
originate from the same motive and tend to the same end, as in 
murder by starvation and murder by poison (Summa Theol., I-II, 
Q. Ixxii, art.6). Our Lord declared destruction not only against the 
tree that brings forth bad fruit, but also against the one that yields 
no good fruit (Matt., vii. 19). In Claudius’ case, moreover, there 
was not merely an omission, but a culpable omission and a con- 
temptuous omission, one aimed directly at the heart of justice and 
duty, and the sole fact that he did no positive damage to his parents 
cannot excuse him from very serious sin. 
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Secret Consistory 

In the address to the Cardinals the Holy Father mentions the 
Concordat recently concluded between the Holy See and the Gov- 
ernment of Baden, the third Concordat with States of the German 
nations concluded in recent years. Furthermore, he refers to the 
Eucharistic Congress at Dublin, Ireland, and the opening of the 
diamond jubilee of the Apparition of Our Lady of Lourdes as two 
very important events in the history of the Church. 

The Holy Father praises the work accomplished for the benefit of 
religion by the Pontifical associations of the missions, by the associa- 
tions known as the Catholic Action, and by the St. Vincent de Paul 
Societies. 

The poverty and suffering caused by the worldwide economical 
depression saddens the Supreme Pontiff, and he implores the nations 
of the world that they endeavor to help one another in the Christian 
spirit of cooperation for the common welfare of all mankind. Some 
men, he says, are so sadly lacking in all Christian spirit and human 
feeling that in these hard times they cause still more suffering by their 
concerted efforts against political, civil and religious order and tran- 
quillity, especially in Russia, Spain and Mexico. It is a war against 
God, more widespread in these days than ever before. But Christ 
has said that the gates of hell shall not prevail, and the Book of 
Wisdom (v. 18, 21) says that God will arm the very elements of 
creation to fight against the insanely blasphemous crowd. 

The Holy Father protests in very solemn words against the viola- 
tion of the solemn pledge given by the King of Bulgaria that his 
children would be baptized and raised in the Catholic Faith, and it is 
because the Holy See had confidence in their word of honor that he 
permitted the marriage of the Italian princess with the King of 
Bulgaria. 

The Holy Father refers to the proclamation of the Jubilee Year 
to commemorate the nineteenth centenary of the Death of Christ, 
and hopes that God will bestow many special blessings on the world 
because of the special efforts that will be made by many to atone for 
the sins of the world by prayer and sacrifices. He delegates 
three of the Cardinals for the ceremony of opening the Porta Sancta 
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at the Basilicas of the Lateran, St. Paul, and St. Mary Major, while 
he himself will open the door at the Vatican Basilica. 

The Holy Father solemnly confirms the appointment of the two 
new Patriarchs of the Armenian and the Antiochene-Maronite Rites. 

The names of six new Cardinals were announced by the Holy 
Father, namely, Cardinals Angelo M. Dolci, Apostolic Nuncio in 
Rumania; Peter Fumasoni-Biondi, until recently Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States; Maurilius Fossati, Archbishop of Turin; Rod- 
eric Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec; Elias Dalla Costa, Arch- 
bishop of Florence; Theodore Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna. 
Moreover, he announces the creation of two other Cardinals whose 
names he reserves for publication at a later date (Vatican Palace, 
March 13, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 105). 


Suppression of the Order of St. Jerome of the Congregation of 
Blessed Peter of Pisa 


The Order of St. Jerome of the Congregation of Blessed Peter of 
Pisa, which in former times had been an inspiration to the faithful 
by its religious zeal and observance, has dwindled down in numbers 
so that at present there are only fifteen priests and four lay brothers 
scattered over seven houses. Consequently, no religious community 
life is possible, and the Holy See judges it best to suppress the 
Order. All professed members are released from their vows, simple 
or solemn, and the wearing of the religious habit is henceforth for- 
bidden to all. The priests shall wear the cassock of the seculars. 
The Delegate of the Holy See shall endeavor to place the priests in 
dioceses where the bishops are willing to receive them. The goods 
of the Order shall be turned over to the Holy See, and the bishops 
in the places where the houses of the Order are located shall take 
possession of them in the name of the Holy See. Those members 
of the Order who are old or infirm so that they cannot work for a 
living should be assigned an annual pension from the goods of the 
Order through the Delegate of the Holy See (Letters Apostolic, 
January 12, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 147). 


Indulgences for the Holy Hour 
The custom of conducting divine services for an hour in memory 
of the Passion and Death of Christ and of the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist in the night before He died, is approved by the 
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Holy See. To encourage participation in this service, a plenary in- 
dulgence is granted to all who assist and pray for the intentions of 
the Holy Father. Reception of the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist is required. Under the rule of Canon 931 the con- 
fession may be made within the eight days preceding, and both con- 
fession and Holy Communion within eight days after the indulgence 
day. The Holy Hour may be made in any church or, for those be- 
longing to the house or institution, in the chapel of the house. A 
partial indulgence of ten years is granted to those who, without the 
reception of the Sacraments, make the Holy Hour either publicly or 
privately (Sacred Penitentiary, March 21, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXV, 171). 


Indulgence for Invocation to the Most Holy Redeemer 
As often as the faithful pronounce with a contrite heart the in- 
vocation, “Te ergo quesumus, tuis famulis subveni, quos pretioso 
Sanguine redemisti,’ they may gain a partial indulgence of three 
hundred days (Sacred Penitentiary, March 23, 1933; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXV, 172). 


Revocation of Faculties to Bless Religious Articles with Indul- 
gences and Other Analogous Concessions Granted to the 
Members of Certain Societies and Associations 


Each and every concession made to pious associations of whatever 
name or nature (even those consisting of priests only), no matter 
where and when and how and why these concessions were made, to 
grant private priests faculties and indults to bless objects of devo- 
tion and to attach to them the Apostolic Indulgences or those of St. 
Bridget, to bless beads and attach Indulgences to them, bless cruci- 
fixes with the indulgences of the Way of the Cross and with the In- 
dulgence of a Happy Death, to give the Papal Blessing at the end of 
a sermon, to concede the indult of the personally privileged altar— 
all these concessions are revoked by the present Decree and are en- 
tirely abolished in such a way that from the very date of its publica- 
tion those faculties cease absolutely. 

If priests henceforth desire to obtain some of the above-men- 
tioned faculties or indults, they should know that they may obtain 
them directly and immediately from the Sacred Penitentiary, pro- 
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vided with every application they forward letters of recommendation 
of their own Ordinary. 

Concerning the privileges granted to some Religious Orders and 
Congregations to bless beads with indulgences, to bless crucifixes 
with the Indulgences of the Way of the Cross, to erect the Stations 
of the Way of the Cross, these remain subject to the condition that 
from now on the members of those Orders and Congregations may 
use them personally but may not grant these faculties to other priests 
who are not members of the Orders or Congregations. If other 
priests desire to get these faculties, they must apply for them to the 
Sacred Penitentiary in the manner stated above. The present De- 
cree shall be observed notwithstanding anything to the contrary, 
even those concessions which are not revoked unless special and in- 
dividual mention is made of them (Sacred Penitentiary, March 20, 
1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 170). 


Pontifical Appointments 
His Excellency the Most Rev. Philip Bernardini, Professor of 
Canon Law at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., has been 
made Titular Archbishop of Antioch in Pisidia and Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Australasia; His Excellency Most Rev. Joseph Elmer Ritter 
has been appointed Auxiliary Bishop to the Most. Rev. Bishop Char- 
trand of Indianapolis. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 




















Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Julp 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Fishers of Men 
By Lambert NO tte, 0O.S.B. 


“Jesus said to Simon: Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men” 
(Luke, v. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Chvrist’s fishers are the bishops and priests of the Catholic 
hurch. 


II. The training of priests. 
III. The contribution by the priest’s family. 

IV. The share of all the faithful. 

V. Conclusion. 

It would be superfluous to explain to a Catholic congregation that 
Christ’s fishers are the bishops and priests of the Church of God. 
Now, as Christ Himself trained the Apostles for three years for 
their task of teaching, of ministering to and of guiding souls, so the 
Church does the same with the candidates for the priesthood. 

Just as Christ told His Apostles (Mark, iv. 11): “To you it is 
given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God, but to the others 
ini parables” only, so the future priests must by study enter more 
deeply than others into the sacred knowledge of revelation, in order 
that, even more than the Jewish priests (Lev., xi. 11), they should 
be “able to discern between holy and unholy, and teach the children 
of God His ordinances.” And as they are, like St. Paul (Rom., 
i. 14), “debtors to the cultured and the unlearned, to the wise and 
to the unwise,” they must possess a certain amount of worldly learn- 
ing so as to understand the learned, and they must acquire some 
knowledge of human nature and its various kinds of working so as 
to adapt themselves to different characters and minds. 

But as souls will be more attracted by the interior graces of Holy 
Mass than by words, and saved and sanctified chiefly through the 
holy Sacraments, the future fishers of men must be priests; there- 
fore, Holy Church by the different Orders leads and trains them 
gradually for the worthy service at the altar. By the tonsure and 
the investiture with the clerical habit, she reminds them that their 
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lives are in future to be a constant service of God. By making the 
candidate a doorkeeper and then an exorcist, she trains him in rev- 
erential care towards all things that belong to the Church. As lector, 
she accustoms him to treat the Sacred Books with reverence; as 
acolyte, he is trained to reverence also the altar, the candles, the altar 
breads and the wine for Holy Mass. As subdeacon and then as 
deacon, he is placed near the priest in the sacred functions, takes a 
share in them, and is taught to handle reverentially the sacred vessels 
with their linens. Only after this minute and careful preparation is 
he made a priest and a “dispenser of the mysteries of God.’ With 
this training in knowledge and reverence is combined a training in 
virtue so that as priest he should help to sanctify the souls of men 
by his example, as St. Peter says (I Peter, v. 3), “and keep the mys- 
teries of faith in a pure conscience,” as St. Paul writes to Timothy 
(I Tim., iii. 9). This training in virtue the Church considers the 
most important, and for this reason the bishops choose as guides 
and teachers of their seminaries priests who are not only learned but 
also models of priestly conduct. And as virtue depends chiefly on 
the grace of God, she orders fasts and prayers on the Ember days 
preceding the ordinations, so as to obtain God’s blessing on the can- 
didates and on their future flocks, just as the Apostles did before the 
ordination of St. Paul and St. Barnabas (Acts, xiii. 3). 


The Contribution by the Family 

The training in piety of the future priests as fishers of men will 
not be effective if it only begins in the seminary. Good habits must 
be formed from childhood, whilst the soul is still unsullied and pli- 
able. We sometimes hear the low state of Christian morality in 
certain ages or certain countries put down to the neglect or the bad 
example of the clergy. This is to a certain degree justified, but 
these priests came from Catholic families. As long as the families 
send good candidates, there will always be good priests; the train- 
ing will not spoil them, but the training cannot always remedy the 
results of a bad upbringing. It is here that the Catholic family can 
and must help the Church in the supply of good priests. And what a 
responsibility would rest on the parents if by their fault or neglect a 
good vocation given by God were spoiled! Good Catholic families 
have always considered it an honor to see one or several of their 
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children called to the service of God. But then they must also see 
that they are brought up in the spirit of reverence towards God and 
His Church. And whilst parents are not allowed for the sake of 
worldly advantages to urge their children to the service of God, 
they ought on the other hand not resist an apparent call from God. 
He has given his only Son for our salvation; why should Christian 
parents refuse their best and dearest child to Him? They will gain 
by it; for whatever good work a priest will do for souls, it will 
also bring a blessing on the parents who have offered him to God. 


The Share of All the Faithful 

Whilst the pastors of the Church and the Christian parents have 
the responsibility of providing the necessary fishers of men, all the 
faithful must share in the work of attracting souls. There are still 
millions of men exposed to the rapacious demons, but Christ wishes 
them to be caught and brought into safety. If we had no practical 
interest in the work of catching them in the safe net of Holy Church, 
we should clearly exhibit our ingratitude for the inestimable gift of 
the true Faith. The least every Catholic is bound to do is not to 
hinder others from being attracted to the ship of Christ’s fishermen. 
This hindering may be done, not only by scandal and bad example, 
but also by imprudent criticism of the family affairs of the Church 
before outsiders, a proceeding which can never do any good or rem- 
edy any real or imaginary evil. 

The next duty is to help inquirers by word and good example. In 
order to help by words, we must be very patient with the weaknesses 
and queer views of those who have been educated outside the 
Church; and it will also be necessary for us to improve our own 
knowledge of the holy Faith, so that, as St. Peter says (I Peter, iii. 
15), we may be able “to satisfy every one that asketh (us) a reason 
of the hope that is in us.” But our good deeds are still more power- 
ful than words to draw attention to the holiness of our religion and 
to lead people to glorify our Father who is in heaven (Matt., v. 6). 
Our financial support of the work of foreign missions and of mis- 
sionaries is an aid which helps directly the work of gaining souls for 
Christ. In these alms God will not merely consider the amount of 
our gifts, but still more the spirit of charity and self-sacrifice which 
inspires them and the spirit of gratitude which they manifest. 
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Conclusion 

But all of us ought to join hands in helping the spread of the 
Church by praying for the present and future fishermen of Christ 
and for those to whom they minister at present or will minister in 
the future. Our Lord Himself prayed for His Apostles all the night 
before He appointed them. And He left us a most perfect model of 
prayer both for the fishermen and the fishes by His prayer after the 
Last Supper. Then He said to His Heavenly Father (John, xvii. 
17 sqq.), speaking of His Apostles: “Sanctify them in truth. Thy 
word is truth. And not for them only do I pray, but for them also 
who through their word shall believe in Me; that they all may be 
one. Father, I will that where I am, they also whom Thou hast 
given Me, may be with Me; that they may see My glory which Thou 
hast given Me.” We may be assured that the more we help in bring- 
ing souls to Christ, the greater will be our own share in that eternal 
glory. Amen. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Fraternal Charity 
By M. McGrartu, M.A. 
“Let fraternal charity abide in you” (Heb., xiii. 1) 


SYNOPSIS: I. To know and do the will of God means the happiness of the 
individual as of the world at large. At the present time the 
world rejects God and consequently suffers. 

II. Christ's special law of charity saved a dying pagan world be- 
fore, and can equally save the dying neo-pagan world of 
today. 

III. The fulfillment of that law of charity shows true imitation of 
Christ and, if made a living reality, will win society for 
Christ. 

IV. But, to make the sacrifices which that law entails, Catholics 
need a warm and personal love of Our Lord. 


We may have noticed, when reading the Holy Scriptures or listen- 
ing to them read in church, how often mention is made of the need 
of understanding. To understand is to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face to the hidden truth. This is necessary in the natural order of 
things, for we can communicate with one another only by signs— 
words, looks, movements of the body—by which are expressed the 
will and emotions of the invisible human soul. The sight of a 
fellow-being stricken with paralysis and making uncouth noises in a 
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vain effort to speak, fills us with pity because we cannot understand 
what the sufferer wants; and we cannot understand precisely because 
the sufferer cannot give us the sign of his wants. 


But if it be a calamity to be unable to understand our fellow-men 
or be understood by them, how dreadful must it not be to find our- 
selves unable to understand the will and mind of God as far as these 
are revealed to us! For God is supremely and uniquely necessary to 
us and men are not. A man cut off from the joys of human fellow- 
ship by deafness, dumbness and blindness, may yet be inexpressibly 
happy if he understands and does the will of God. But failure to 
understand the will of God is the direst evil, the bitterest reproach 
that can fall on the rational creature. This is why God says by the 
mouth of the prophet : “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib; but Israel hath not known Me and My people have 
not understood.” 


The World Will Not Hear of God 

Today more than ever are these words of Scripture verified, for 
today as never before are the forces of evil bent on compassing 
man’s destruction. Non-Catholics pulpits utter jeremiad after jere- 
miad as emptying chapels multiply ; but they lament in vain, for men 
realize that truth is not to be found in a welter of contradictions nor 
binding force in precepts interpreted by purely human authority. 
Thus, thrown back on merely human resources and deprived of the 
channels of grace, man falls a helpless prey to error and animal pas- 
sion. The agents of evil grow emboldened by success. To lure men 
away from God they leave no means untried, no stratagem unused. 
Appeal is made to the noblest as to the most ignoble sides of human 
nature. Love of country is deftly diverted towards the worship of 
the State. Sympathy for suffering is shepherded into channels of 
a vague humanitarianism. Stage and cinema and printing-press 
alike are employed to trap the innocent and tempt the weak. Right 
and wrong are cunningly confounded. The great truths concerning 
man’s eternal destiny are studiously blurred. Providence is made 
an empty name, and God’s supreme rights utterly disregarded. The 
more timid of our modern pagans, indeed, speak glibly of “the 
gods” but never by any chance of “God.” But the more courageous 
and senseless spirits among them flout all reason by their attitude 
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towards the Almighty. It would seem as if overdevelopment in 
one direction of human activity means a corresponding set-back in 
another. Excessive cultivation of the inventive faculty in scientific 
research seems in many cases to lead to atrophy of the moral sense. 
Our up-to-date, fashionable theorists jabber boastfully of a chim- 
panzee ancestry, while our Russian Communist friends make us 
seriously doubt the truth of the philosophic definition of man as a 
reasonable animal. They flatly deny the existence of God and 
simultaneously make war upon Him. The Psalmist long since de- 
scribed them aptly: “Man, when he was in honor, did not under- 
stand, but was compared to senseless beasts and became like to 
them.” 


Special Effort Is Needed to Save One’s Soul Today 
Belonging by God’s goodness to the infallible Church of Christ, 
but compelled to breathe the pestiferous atmosphere of a decaying 
civilization, we need to keep very close to God if we are to pass un- 
scathed through the corrupting influences of modern life. That 
observance of religious duties which might have passed muster some 
fifty years ago will no longer suffice. We must grow in the knowl- 


edge and love of God; we must think His thoughts and cultivate 
His ways. But the thoughts of God are very different from those 
of men. “And who shall know Thy thought except Thou give wis- 
dom and send Thy Holy Spirit from above” (Wis., ix. 16-17). 
May that same Holy Spirit grant us to understand and fulfill in- 
creasingly the concluding injunction of the Sermon on the Mount: 
“Be you, therefore, perfect, as also your Heavenly Father is perfect” 
(Matt., v. 48). 


Christ Immeasurably Excels All Human Teachers 

History tells of many human teachers, but of only One who is 
divine. The wise suggestions of the former affected perhaps a little 
the course of human welfare, but they proved of scant avail when 
met by selfish human passion. Where are now the teachings of 
Plato, the wise saws of Seneca, or the idealism of so many others? 
Where, too, the impious assertions of the early heretics or the crazy 
mouthings of a Luther and a Calvin? Gone like the snows of yester- 
year! Protestantism which first stressed the necessity of faith to 
the exclusion of good works, has now completely reversed its teach- 
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ing. But, in the meantime, by removing religion altogether from 
the sphere of public to private life, it has led, among other evils, to 
the abuses of unregulated capitalism which threaten the very exist- 
ence of society today. Jesus Christ, on the other hand, in establish- 
ing His religion had one end in view, man’s eternal salvation; yet, 
history shows that the honest and due observance of Christ’s pre- 
cepts has invariably promoted even man’s temporal welfare. 


Christ Came Not to Destroy but to Fulfill 

In addition to the paying of man’s debt to God’s justice, the In- 
carnation meant the equipping of man for the achievement of his 
eternal destiny. The former was accomplished on Calvary, the latter 
by the example and teaching of Christ’s public life and by the estab- 
lishment of an infallible Church to care for man till the end of time. 
In His Sermon on the Mount Our Lord clearly showed that His in- 
tention was not to sweep away the moral teaching of the Old Law, 
but to complete and expand it by replacing the type by the reality 
and by substituting a perfect legislation for one which had merely 
been its preparation. He laid down a complete philosophy of life 
for His followers. He established that due observance of the moral 
law covered the spirit and the intention which underlay the letter of 
the law, and that God’s will is the supreme norm of all morality. 
Finally, when questioned on the matter, He summed up the Ten 
Commandments pithily and convincingly in two—the supreme love 
of God with mind and soul and heart and, in addition, the love of 
one’s neighbor as oneself. 


Christ’s Stringent Law of Charity 

The observance of this law of charity He made the touchstone 
of genuine Christianity. “By this shall all men know that you are 
My disciples, if you have love one for another” (John, xiii. 35). 
And lest any uncertainty might remain, He showed from the ex- 
ample of Jewish legislation, with its different courts and penalties, 
that violations of fraternal charity would meet with condign and 
serious punishment. Interior anger and uncharitable words would 
be severely dealt with, whilst opprobrious language would entail an 
eternal fate of which the awful penalty of the Gehenna of fire but 
faintly was a figure. 
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The Last Judgment and Fraternal Charity 

Unfortunately, there is a strong tendency in all of us to adopt 
the weights and measures of this world in spiritual affairs and to 
conform to human standards rather than to those of Christ, for- 
getting as we do that the wisdom of the world is foolishness with 
God. When we offend against charity, we invent a thousand plausi- 
ble excuses to justify ourselves in our own eyes. But paltry indeed 
must these excuses appear when examined in the light of Our Lord’s 
description of the great Accounting Day. For—and we have it 
from the lips of the Eternal Judge Himself—the sentence then to 
be passed upon us will depend to all intents and purposes upon our 
attitude in this life towards the law of charity. “As long as you 
did it not to any one of these My least brethren, you did it not to 
Me” (cfr. Matt., xxv. 45). It needed that the Incarnate God Him- 
self should assure us that His law of charity took no note of differ- 
ences of character, race or personal worth. All are included under 
the name of neighbor. And only a God Incarnate who embraces all 
men in His love could invent the means whereby this law, so difficult 
for untamed nature, could be fittingly observed. We should regard 
our neighbor in his proper light a soul redeemed and loved by Christ, 
Our Lord’s alter ego, and for Christ’s sake treat him with that kindly 
love which relations with the visible Christ, did we have them, would 
necessarily call forth. 


Christian Charity Converts the Early Pagans 

If we would realize the power for good which the practice of 
Christian charity can produce, we have merely to consider what hap- 
pened in the Early Church. At that time the ancient pagan world 
was breaking up, its energies sapped by corruption and despair. 
Brutal passion was in the ascendant. Christian teachers met the 
leaders of pagan thought in argument and won an easy victory, but 
the conversion of the pagans rarely followed. Christian martyrs 
suffered exquisite tortures, but their heartless judges were not im- 
pressed ; they regarded their helpless victims as men and women who 
deserved no better fate because of their insane allegiance to a cruci- 
fied Galilean. But when these self-same heathens witnessed the ex- 
ercise of Christian charity, when they saw that what they had 
hitherto believed impossible was taking place in real life, that the 
injured forgave injuries, the rich shared cheerfully with the poor, 
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that class distinctions and race divisions were consumed in the fire 
of Christian love, that there was neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor 
Roman in the Christian communities, but all brethren in Christ 
Jesus, then they recognized the presence of a more than natural 
power, and exclaiming in wonder, “See, how these Christians love 
one another,” they bowed down in humble recognition of the 
Galilean’s Divinity. They embraced His religion and they found in 
it the salve of their troubles, the solution of the problems of life and 
the infallible guarantee of a glorious immortality. 


The Reformation of Society Must Begin with the Individual 

Today, precisely because the world is becoming more and more 
estranged from Christ, it is falling back rapidly into the slough of 
despond from which He originally raised it. But there is no need 
to lose heart. The remedy will be at hand till the end of time, for 
the Church will last till then. But we Catholics, priests and people 
alike, have our part to play. If we are to save the world for Christ, 
and nothing less is our real vocation, we must be Catholic in very 
deed. If we mean to show forth the healing power of Christ’s 
teaching for the world’s ills, then must we prove that we are Christ’s 
disciples. And His word passes not away: “By this shall all men 
know that you are My disciples, if you have love one for another.” 
It is a serious responsibility. It calls for effort, for self-sacrifice, 
for honesty of purpose, and for frequent reception of the Blessed 
Sacrament whence we shall draw the supplies of grace and strength 
so necessary for our high and noble purpose. But it calls, above all, 
for that which will render our Communions truly fruitful and make 
every sacrifice a pleasure—a warm, enthusiastic, personal love of 
Christ responding to His personal love for us. Our love for Him 
must be engendered by prayer, vivified by intimate knowledge of His 
sacred life and sufferings, and nourished by the food of His Body 
and Blood. That love must be intensified with the passage of the 
years. That love will bring about the reformation of the individual 
and eventually the reformation of society, for “I can do all things 
in Him who strengtheneth me.” That love will find its work in life 
in the practice of Christian charity. And most assuredly will it find 
its sure reward at death in the blissful possession of Christ Jesus 
for all eternity. “To me,” as St. Paul says, “to live is Christ, to die 
is gain.” 














SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
An Illustration of the Incarnation 


By THE Ricut Reverenp Mscr. Victor Day 
“And the Pharisees came forth, asking Him a sign from Heaven” (Mark, viii. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Despite Christ’s many miracles, the Pharisees asked of Him a 
sign from heaven. We ask not for a sign to confirm us in 
our faith but for a better appreciation of the doctrines of 
our religion. 

II. The striking phenomena of a total solar eclipse as features 
that illustrate various points of the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation: (1) The Godhead hidden under the humanity in 
Christ; (2) Christ’s Divinity, though hidden, made mani- 
fest by His miracles (rays in the corona); (3) His coming 
foretold by prophets with no less assurance and accuracy 
than eclipses predicted by astronomers; (4) the historic 
fact and wondrous effects of the Incarnation analogous to 
awe-inspiring eclipse; (5) Christ, God become man, remains 
Light of Light, as sun itself is not impaired by its eclipse. 

III. Honor and glory to Christ, the God-man, now and forever. 

Today’s Gospel records the familiar story of the second multi- 
plication of loaves and fishes. Certainly this was a striking proof of 
Christ’s divine power. A first multiplication of loaves, a few months 
earlier, had made so strong an impression on the people that they 
wished to make Christ king. The miracle convinced them that He 
was the promised Messiah. It may seem strange, therefore, that 
after the second multiplication the Pharisees demanded additional 
evidence of Christ’s authority. St. Mark states that soon after “the 
Pharisees came forth, and began to question with Him, asking Him 
a sign from Heaven” (Mark, viii. 11). 

Of course, the motive of the Pharisees was not to seek proof of 
Christ’s divine power, but rather to counteract the wholesome im- 
pression made on the minds of the people. Christ refused to give 
the Pharisees the sign they demanded in their obstinacy and malice, 
but He foretold His Resurrection, the greatest of all signs: “A sign 
shall not be given it but the sign of Jonas the prophet. For as Jonas 
was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights: so shall the 
Son of Man be in the heart of the earth three days and three nights” 


(Matt., xii. 39, 40). 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation 
This morning we shall not discuss the miracles wrought by Christ 
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in confirmation of His divine origin, but we shall try to understand 
better the mystery of the Incarnation. We shall not seek a sign 
from Heaven in proof of what we already believe; but we shall use 
a heavenly phenomenon as an illustration of the ineffable union of 
the human and the divine in Christ. We shall use that spectacular 
astronomical manifestation known as a total solar eclipse in the hope 
that the comparison will be interesting no less than instructive and 
lead to a better appreciation of the faith that is in us. 

Several remarkable features may be noted in a total eclipse of 
the sun, to illustrate important points of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. During such an eclipse, the moon hides the brightness of the 
sun from the people living in the area of the eclipse. At the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, the Sun of Justice, the human nature of 
Christ veiled the glory of His Divinity from the people among whom 
He dwelt. 

Christ’s Divinity Veiled in the Incarnation 

During an eclipse, though the sun is not directly visible, there 
appears a luminous corona formed by irregular streams of light seen 
around the sun. At the Incarnation of the Son of God, though the 
brightness of His divinity was hidden by the veil of the flesh, its 
presence was made evident by the numerous miracles He wrought. 
These miracles, to use the expression of Abbé Fouard, were like 
lustrous rays of the Divinity piercing the veil of the flesh. At His 
Transfiguration, Christ permitted for a few brief moments the hid- 
den beams of His Divinity to shine through the veil of His hu- 
manity, and “His face did shine as the sun and His garments became 
white as snow” (Matt., xvii. 2). 

As the streams of light forming the corona of the eclipse emanate 
from the hidden sun, so the miracles performed by Christ emanated 
from the veiled Godhead. As the streams of light of the corona 
assure the admiring spectators that the sun is behind the moon, so 
the miracles of Christ were signs to His contemporaries that behind 
His flesh dwelt the fullness of the Divinity. 


Prophecies Regarding the Incarnation 
An eclipse of the sun is announced to the world by astronomers 
guided by the light of God-given reason. The Incarnation of the 
Son of God was foretold by the prophets directly enlightened by 
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God. An eclipse of the sun is expected by all nations. In like man- 
ner, the Redeemer to come was looked for by Jew and Gentile, by 
Roman, Greek and Barbarian, so that previous to the time of His 
birth He was called the “Desired of Nations.” 

An eclipse of the sun is visible in only a small area of the earth; 
but there it can be seen so plainly that none but foolish persons can 
deny it. So likewise, the Redeemer appeared in only a little country, 
Palestine. But there He appeared with so many and with such evi- 
dent heavenly credentials that all men of good will could know that 
He was the Ambassador of God, God Himself. 

Accounts of an eclipse are broadcasted throughout the world in an 
astonishingly short time. So likewise, the story of the life and 
death of Christ, and the belief in His Divinity, spread within a few 
decades of years to the uttermost bounds of the Roman Empire. St. 
Paul, writing to the Romans, mentioned that their faith was “spoken 
of in the whole world” (Rom., i. 8). And Tertullian a few years 
later could say: “We are but of yesterday and already we fill your 
palaces, your halls of justice, your army, leaving you nothing but 
your deserted temples of your false gods.” 


The sight of an eclipse is awe-inspiring and thinking spectators 
sing the praises of God. In like manner, the miracles performed by 
Christ filled the bystanders with awe. Thus, the blind man on the 
way to Jericho, upon receiving his sight, “glorified God, and all the 
people, when they saw it, gave praise to God” (Luke, xviii. 43). So 
also when Christ had stilled the tempest, the people struck with awe 
said : “What manner of man is this, for the winds and the sea obey 
Him?” (Matt., viii. 27). 


Spread of the Doctrine of the Incarnation 
During an eclipse, and notwithstanding it, the sun remains the 
sun, itself unaffected by the eclipse, still shedding light and heat upon 
all persons and things coming within reach of its beneficent rays. At 
the Incarnation of Christ, the Son of God, though He had become 
man, remained God of God, Light of Light, True God of True God, 
as He always was and ever will be. 


After the eclipse, the sun, unimpaired in power, is seen in its nor- 
mal condition in the heavens. After the close of His mortal life, 
Christ, the Son of God, the Sun of Justice, ascended to Heaven, 
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body and soul clothed with the full power of the Divinity, to reign 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, forever and forever. 

To Christ, the God-man, the unfaltering faith of our mind; to 
Him the unfeigned love of our hearts; to Him be honor and glory 
unto the end of time and throughout endless eternity. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Guarding Against False Prophets 


By THomas M. ScHwertner, O.P. 
“Beware of false prophets” (Matt., vii. 15). 
SYNOPSIS: Today's Gospel is part of the Sermon on the Mount in which Our 
Lord in the Eight Beatitudes drew up a program for the real 
Christian life. In the same discourse He warned His fol- 
lowers against the false prophets who would arise in every 
age. To guard against them it is necessary: 
I. to know one’s religion thoroughly so as to be able to detect 
false teaching at sight; 

II. to try out one’s religion in one’s life so as to be convinced that 
it satisfies the best yearnings of the mind and heart; 

III. to read the lives of the Saints so as to be able to distinguish 
the followers of Jesus from those who run after false 
leaders. 

The Gospel which has been read to you today is part of that sub- 
lime discourse in which Our Lord drew up in the Eight Beatitudes 
a program of life for His genuine followers. After He had given 
the people a standard by which they could judge for themselves 
whether they had any fellowship with Him, Jesus proceeded to say 
that in the course of time false prophets and teachers would arise 
with new teachings which they would try to make acceptable to the 
masses by a show of great exterior piety. He foretold that the 
superficial, the unwary, the listless, the half-instructed, and in some 
cases “even the elect” would be deceived. Hence He warned the 
people against false teachers. As our own age produces them in 
goodly number, and as their false teaching gets a wider hearing 
today than ever before because of the many avenues of publicity— 
the press, the radio, moving pictures and the theatre, not to speak 
of the lecture platform and organized propaganda—it may be well 
to see how we can arm ourselves effectively against those who seek 
to supplant Jesus in our lives, to rob Him of His place in our hearts, 
to undermine our loyalty and attachment to the Church which is 
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nothing else than the continuation and extension of Him down to 
our own times. 
Obligation to Know Our Faith 

Manifestly it is impossible to hope to escape infection from false 
teaching unless we are thoroughly familiar with the genuine teach- 
ing of Jesus. Man was made to know the truth and has a native and 
insatiable hunger for it. Hence there is an obligation on each one 
of us to study our faith so well that we may be convinced that it is 
in very truth the revelation of God to His people. Christ called 
Himself the Truth and made it known so effectively to the people 
that there was no reason, except pride or stubbornness, for any 
one who had heard Him preach to refuse to give allegiance to His 
word. The Apostles demanded of their converts that they acquaint 
themselves with the truth so as to make their faith a reasonable 
service. To this end they not only visited frequently the congrega- 
tions they had founded for the purpose of preaching to them but, 
when unable to appear in person before them, wrote the Four Gos- 
pels and Epistles so that they might not only not fail in matters of 
faith but also be rendered proof against the false teachings hawked 
about by the first false prophets, such as Simon Magus and the 
Encratites and the Gnostics. If baptized Catholics fall away from 
the Church today, it is because of a lack of adequate instruction in 
the dogmas of the Faith. No man who has been schooled in his 
religion and has learned its manifold beauties will ever forsake it 
for any of the foreshortened, lopsided gospels which are put forth 
today with so much show of learning and finality, with such ma- 
licious hatred of Jesus and His Gospel. 


Practical Test of Our Faith 

But some persons might adduce cases where practical Catholics, 
reared in good Catholic homes and educated in parochial schools, 
have in the hour of test fallen away miserably. Now, if onetime 
practical Catholics desert the Church, it is very rarely because of 
intellectual difficulties. For the Church explains the problems of 
life and the existence of the supernatural better than any and all of 
the systems of thought which have ever been invented, and this 
despite the fact that in every supernatural religion like Catholicism 
there must be mysteries which, having to do with the nature of God 
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and His divinely fecund operative life, cannot possibly be fathomed 
by the human mind unless, indeed, we are prepared to defend the 
blasphemous proposition that the human intellect is great enough to 
grasp and comprehend the divine in its totality. If, then, Catholics 
abandon the Church, it must be because they have never really tried 
or succeeded in translating their faith into their everyday lives. For 
the teaching of Jesus was meant to be, not only a body of doctrine 
and beliefs, but also a way, a philosophy of life, a consistent pro- 
gram of action. A man who has not discovered from his own 
experience how the Faith answers the deepest yearnings of the mind 
and heart can hardly be expected, short of a miracle, to remain faith- 
ful to it in face of the rich inducements which false prophets depend 
upon so much to smuggle their teachings into the Fold of Christ. 
And whoever does not try to live consistently in accordance with 
the teaching of Jesus must inevitably join the enemies of Jesus. Did 
not the Master say: ““You cannot serve two masters’? And again: 
“Who is not with Me is against Me.” Hence it is not rash judg- 
ment to suspect that those who leave the Faith do so because they 
do not wish or have not tried to live according to its precepts. There 
is always something amiss in the lives or character of those who 
lapse from the Faith. Nothing darkens the eyes of the spirit so 
quickly and surely as immoral living and worldly-mindedness. If 
the pure see God, then, by the same token the impure blind them- 
selves, sooner or later, to the revelation He makes of Himself in 
religion. Most defections from the Faith began with deviations 
from virtue. 


Lessons from the Lives of the Saints 

Men fail to follow over the way pointed out by Jesus because 
they have not been interested enough in learning not only the truths 
of faith, but also its glories, namely, the men and women in every 
age, even our own, whose lives have been rendered sweet, whole- 
some and holy by reason of their profession of fellowship with 
Christ. Every man, even the oldest, is captivated by the story of 
one who has risen superior to his own meaner self and the hemming 
conditions in which he had perforce to live his life. We are all 
hero-worshippers. And because we are at the same time hardheaded 
and practical-minded, we find great delight in ferreting out the 
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minutest details which have helped to shape the life of him we ad- 
mire and, admiring, imitate in a more or less frank way. Here we 
might most profitably ask ourselves whether we know as much 
about our Catechism as about the sporting page, as much about the 
Bible as about the fashion magazines, or, again, whether we read 
the lives of the Saints as eagerly as we do the stories of murder and 
marital infidelity in the gaudy tabloids and the foul, illustrated Sun- 
day magazine sections of the daily papers. Do we know as much 
about the Saints as about the Hollywood stars? If not, then we may 
well strike our breasts saying that, knowingly and deliberately, we 
have been keeping company with those whose manner of life can 
only fire us with earthly ideals and ambitions. If we are to be real 
followers of Jesus, able to distinguish at sight false prophets who 
hide their evil purposes behind the cloak of piety, quick to flee from 
wolves who come in sheeps’ clothing, it is absolutely necessary for 
us to know and realize the regenerating and sublimating power of 
our Faith over poor human stuff. We are too practical to embrace 
a religion which cannot transform and transmute our poor sinful 
lives. Hence the need in these days of universal ballyhoo, delirious 
publicity and absolute absence of a sense of true values is to see for 
ourselves, from a reading of the lives of the canonized and un- 
canonized Saints of the Church, that the teaching of Jesus can make 
men grow, even in this present time, “unto the full stature of 
Christ.” If we are to be able to discern false prophets at sight, we 
must know what a true follower of Jesus looks like and how he acts 
consistently and persistently ; we must be able to distinguish the outer 
trappings which a false prophet may easily assume from the heart 
which has “put on Christ.” Unless we are convinced that our Faith 
is workable in everyday life, we shall never make a serious effort to 
reduce the Eight Beatitudes to a practical test in our own case and 
person. Unless we know the true standard of holiness, we shall 
never be able to detect sham piety and fervid Pharisaism. We can 
best learn how sinful we are from the holiness of the Saints. We 
never need fear being ensnared by false prophets if we know the 
Prophet of Prophets, Jesus Christ, and those who have best and 
nearest imitated Him. 
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Distinguishing False Prophets from True 

There will be some in this congregation today, I have no doubt, 
who think that I am holding up an almost impossible, certainly an 
impractical ideal and program when pleading for a more general 
study of the Catechism and the Lives of the Saints; some who think 
that I am trying to take the glamor out of life by insisting upon a 
study of the distressing doctrine of the Cross; some who think that 
I am trying to make men impractical visionaries and otherworldly 
dreamers; some who think that I am seeking to put out the sun of 
joy in a world that has been darkened these many months by finan- 
cial depression. Far be it from me to banish smiles or put an inter- 
dict on laughter, to snuff out the sunlight or lure men into a land 
of spiritual make-believe. Our Saviour says that His teaching is 
Light, and that those who embrace it are “children of light.” Hence, 
false prophets spread gloom and lead their followers into the dark 
where they must perforce halt and stumble. Our Saviour says that 
the following of His law brings a hundredfold reward even in the 
present time, not to speak of the world to come. False prophets 
cheat us of the hundredfold here by robbing us of that peace of 
conscience which comes from a knowledge of possessing the truth 
and of the hundredfold hereafter by making our eternal destiny un- 
certain. Our religion tells us that, since this is not our abiding city, 
we should so comport ourselves that when some day we reach our 
heavenly home we “shall not be as strangers, aliens, far off,” un- 
able to join in the hymns of joy and share in the bliss which Jesus 
has prepared for us. False prophets promise earthly success, earthly 
joys, earthly riches, but these passing things we know from our own 
limited experience cannot satisfy the heart of man. The Saints, 
therefore, in following Jesus passed through life rejoicing, smiling 
even through their tears, and now are filled with happiness which we 
cannot so much as imagine. Even from a human point of view— 
though we are not minded to take such a low view of life or follow 
such low motives in our actions—it pays to follow Jesus, to live His 
law, to consort with the heroes of the race, the Saints, who in losing 
themselves found God and, finding and possessing Him, attained 
real happiness here and merited beatitude in the land beyond the 
stars. 









EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Restitution of Fortune, Restoration of Fame 
By Tuomas P. Pue an, Lirt.D., LL.D. 
“And I say to you; make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that 
when you fail, they may receive you into everlasting dwellings” (Luke, xvi. 9). 


SYNOPSIS:—I. Christian charity. 
IT. The ancient concept. 
III. The Church’s attitude. 
IV. Restitution of fortune. 
V. Restoration of fame. 
VI. God’s Law. 


Charity is a virtue, which disposes every man to love God above 
all things for His own sake and to love his neighbor as himself for 
the love of God. It is supernatural, divinely enkindled in the soul 
by the Creator, and so differs from natural love, a habit acquired 
through repeated natural acts. When a kindly mortal, inspired by 
the revelations of the Lord and swayed by His love, succors a strug- 
gling brother, it is a supernatural act and meritorious before the 
Master; but the same act, performed by one who neither knows 
divine teachings nor is moved by the love of the Lord, is merely 
natural philanthropy. Even love inspired by some extrinsic motive, 
such as popularity, human respect or fame, the world styles charity. 
However, the definition of the Church, animated by the principles 
enunciated by the Saviour and taught by her throughout the cen- 
turies, is the only real and true concept of Christian charity. 


The Ancient Concept 

Among the nations of antiquity charity was almost unknown. 
The Greeks and Romans, despite their vaunted civilization and sub- 
lime philosophy, valued a man as a citizen only in so far as he could 
labor or fight for the prosperity or rights of the State. The ordi- 
nary toilers were slaves or freedmen, regarded by the learned and 
powerful with contempt or pity akin to disdain. Bodily suffering 
or human affliction was merely a minor evil; destitution was relieved 
and sorrow assuaged only to win the support of the masses for 
political advantage or military glory. The Hebrews were more 
charitably inclined, for they were inspired by the revelations of 
Jehovah speaking through the Patriarchs and Prophets. “Blessed 
is he that understandeth concerning the needy and the poor. 
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The Lord preserve him and give him life and make him blessed on 
earth; and deliver him not up to the will of his enemies” (Ps. xl. 
2,3). The widow, the orphan, the blind, the halt, were objects of 
special solicitude; the poor were permitted to follow the reapers and 
glean the forgotten grain, and to enjoy the abundant crops of the 
Sabbatical year. Yet, the charity of the Jews was essentially racial, 
confined to their own country and its dwellers. 


The Church’s Attitude 

In the new dispensation, the Gospel of charity and love was the 
essence of the Church’s teachings, aiding its marvellous growth and 
drawing all afflicted hearts to it. The Divine Founder was born in 
obscurity, nurtured in poverty, and died a pauper; He had no place 
to lay His head, no tomb to shelter His mortal remains. He taught 
that all men are equal in the sight of God as children of the same 
Father, brethren of the Son, heirs of the Holy Spirit, creatures of 
the beneficent Creator. “There is neither Gentile nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free. 
But Christ is all and in all” (Col., iii. 11). His Church throughout 
the ages has taught the same divine doctrines, extolling the chari- 
table, condemning the inhuman, ever stressing the sentiments of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles: “If I speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal” (I Cor., xiii. 1). 


Restitution of Fortune 

Not only does the Church exhort its followers to love their 
brethren, but it commands them to respect the rights, the property, 
and the reputation of others. If we infringe on another’s privileges, 
if we sully his fair name, if we injure or purloin his goods, commu- 
tative justice demands that we make full restitution and entire rep- 
aration. To plunder or damage the possessions of another is a sin 
against the seventh commandment, and the culprit must repair the 
losses and restore the goods as soon as possible; or, if unable to do 
so, he must have a firm determination to restore them as soon as 
his means allow, if he hopes to obtain God’s pardon for his sins. 
The restitution must be as exact as possible, as refusal or unwilling- 
ness to compensate the victim is as grave an offense as the original 
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transgression. It must be made by him who caused the damage or 
loss, and by those who share in the illicit profits. The original 
property must be restored or its equivalent supplied. All deteriora- 
tion must be adjusted, all loss compensated for, as the thief is re- 
sponsible for the safety of the goods while they are in his possession. 
If the injured man or his heirs cannot be found, the ill-gotten posses- 
sions must be given to the poor or distributed in charity. In no 
case is any man justified in stealing or damaging the property of his 
neighbor. 


Restoration of Fame 
To malign or calumniate the fair name of another is perhaps a 
greater and more deadly offense against Christian charity than theft. 


“Who steals my purse, steals thrash,— 
But he who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed,” 


sings the Bard of Avon. Christ pronounces a most solemn and 
awful sentence on the purveyor of scandal: “The Son of Man... 
shall gather out of His kingdom all scandals . . . and shall cast 
them into the furnace of fire; there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth” (Matt., xiii. 41, 42). “It were better for him that a mill- 
stone should be hanged around his neck and that he should be 
drowned in the depths of the sea. . . . Woe to the man by whom 
scandal cometh!” (Matt., xviii. 6, 7). Reputation is often the 
sole birthright of the humble; his good name the only heritage of 
his children. Wealth, position and honor may be denied him, but 
good repute remains his until some detractor reveals his secret faults 
without necessity, thus violating the virtues of charity, of justice 
and sometimes of truth. Charity should deter the malevolent man 
from detraction, although it is less heinous than the attacks of the 
calumniator, since the latter’s charges are wholly false—figments 
of his perverse imagination, falsehoods pure and simple. Both 
offenders are bound to restore the blighted or lost reputation of the 
victim. The detractor may not contradict his charges, as they are 
true and to deny them would be a new fault; but indirectly he must 
make reparation in other ways, speaking well of the defamed and 
aiding him both spiritually and temporally. The calumniator has 
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a more difficult task, for he is bound to contradict his libels, to con- 
fess himself a mendacious man. This may wound his pride and 
bring obloquy on his former reputation, but justice and truth de- 
mand a candid recantation of his false statements. Until he re- 
stores the fair name of his brother, the Lord will not forgive him 
his heinous crime. 


God’s Law 

“Master, what is the great commandment in the law?’ queried 
the crafty doctor, hoping to entrap our Lord in His speech. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart. . . . That is the 
greatest and the first commandment. And the second is like unto 
this; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two de- 
pendeth the whole law and the prophets” (Matt., xxii. 35-40). If 
we hope for eternal life, we must love and serve Him who created 
us, who redeemed us, who will reward or punish us. Man was 
made to the image and likeness of the Creator, God’s son, Christ’s 
brother ; he was redeemed by Christ’s Precious Blood and is destined 
for citizenship in heaven. We must love our neighbor for God’s 
sake and at His behest: “A new commandment I give unto you; 
that you love one another as I have loved you, that you also love 
one another” (John, xiii. 34). If we have been traitors to our Mas- 
ter, let the tears of contrition lave our sinful souls, and His mercy 
will restore our pristine innocence. If we have wounded our brother 
in his fortune or his fame, let us humbly make restitution and 
reparation. Emulate not the conduct of the unjust steward, dis- 
honest and uncharitable, like the children of this world, but wiser 
in his generation than the children of light. Rather, obey the two 
commandments to love the Lord above all things, because He is your 
God, and to love your neighbor as yourself for the love of the Mas- 
ter, and then you will make a friend of One who will never desert 
you, in joy or in sorrow, but will receive you into everlasting dwell- 
ings. “And do not forget to do good and to impart; for by such 
sacrifices God’s favor is obtained” (Heb., xiii. 16). 








Book Revtews 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


The first issue? in the Heythrop Theological Series deals abundantly, 
learnedly, and withal very interestingly, with a subject of wellnigh in- 
estimably great importance to both Church and State in our own days 
and for future ages. This fact needs no illustrative elaboration here. 
But if a secure remedy for the present deplorable conditions of society 
in respect of the conjugal bond is to be applied generally, not Catholic 
ecclesiastics alone (nor indeed if aided solely by the Catholic laity 
whose professional lives in law, medicine, or other learned pursuits 
are notable for wide and deep culture) may hope to stem the tide of 
social disruption. Priests, Catholic lawyers, and physicians come face 
to fact with the terrible problems involved in this question. Father 
Joyce presents these three great professional classes with a clearly 
written exposition of the history of Christian marriage and of the 
difficult problems to which the Catholic Church has given demonstrably 
just and practical solutions. Priests, indeed, have been trained in our 
seminaries to solve such problems according to the Code of Canon 
Law. They are made practically aware also of the civil laws peculiar 
to the various civil governments. Lawyers, even if they share with 
priests a practical working knowledge of Catholic doctrine as it affects 
their professional activities, may not be aware of the historical and 
doctrinal bases for Catholic law and practice concerning Christian mar- 
riage. Both great classes ought to welcome Father Joyce’s volume, 
however, because it gives us a conspectus, admirably designed, of the 
whole really vast subject. 

Meanwhile, as has been intimated above, all of our knowledge and 
zeal combined may hardly hope to effect a general reformation in the 
hideous worldly views and socially disruptive practices, unless the 
learned professional world outside of our own borders accept the im- 
plicit invitation of such a volume as this work of Father Joyce to read 
and to ponder its philosophical lessons, for in a quite peculiar fashion it 
illustrates Cicero’s dictum that “history is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample.” It would accordingly be a very desirable apostolate for Catholic 
statesmen, lawyers, physicians and sociologists to draw the specific atten- 
tion of their non-Catholic associates to this very readable volume, to 
recommend it in the warmest terms of appreciation, and (with what 
delicate diplomacy they may) to refer to a judgment delivered in a 


1 Christian greene: An Historical and Doctrinal Study. By George Hayward 


Joyce, S.J.. M.A., Oriel College, Oxford; Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
Heythrop College; Author of “Principles of Logic,” “Principles of Natural 
Theology,” etc. (Sheed and Ward, London and New York). The volume is 
noted as “Heythrop Series: Y’—a series which “in its own field [of Theology] 
will stand as an equivalent of the renowned Stonyhurst Philosophical Series... 
and promises to be a monument of learning” in the expectation of the publisher. 
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cause célébre by a former Chief Justice of England, Lord Denman, 
which included this searching remark: “No man of education or pos- 
sessing those literary habits that indicate a gentleman and a scholar, 
no one endowed with a liberal curiosity on general matters of the most 
interesting research, can be ignorant of Lord Stowell’s judgment”— 
“a famous judgment [Father Joyce comments in his admirable Intro- 
duction] delivered by Lord Stowell in 1811, in which that great judge 
had (within the limits demanded by his purpose) dealt with the very 
subject with which the present work is concerned, viz., the history of 
marriage in special relation to the canon-law of the Church.” 

The present reviewer wishes to insist strongly on the fact that the 
book under review is a doctrinal as well as an historical study. The 
history is attractively told, indeed, but principally as it affects, or rather 
as it is affected by, Catholic doctrine and the wide (and at some points 
widely divergent) discussions of Catholic theologians and canonists. It 
is therefore a highly practical work as well as an entertaining and in- 
forming historical review. The true scope and value of doctrine can 
best be understood by the historical facts that support, or sometimes 
apparently challenge, that doctrine. Our pedagogically treated text- 
books of theology and canon law may have proved sufficiently dry read- 
ing to most of us, and may withal have left our minds filled with hazy 
doctrinal notions side by side with practical rules of sacramental ad- 
ministration. We might well meditate on Lord Denman’s idea of the 
literary habits that indicate a gentleman and a scholar such as every 
priest is designed by his long training to be. The present volume ex- 
emplifies well one most important phase of that general culture both in 
its own clear, attractive and maturely learned presentation of the com- 
plicated structure of Catholic doctrine and practice in respect of mar- 
riage, and in its very comprehensive and likewise sufficiently detailed 
investigation of the problems, discussions, and practical solutions of 
the problems presented in the Church’s concept of Christian Marriage. 

The volume is a large one (646 pages of some 400 words to a page), 
and justifies the claim of the publishers that it “is undoubtedly the 
most up-to-date, extensive and complete treatment in the English 
language” of a most important subject.. It has a documentary Appen- 
dix of 24 pages, and an alphabetical Index of 20 closely printed col- 
umns; but, instead of a hopelessly large bibliography, distributes its 
reference (at times with informing editorial comment) in footnotes 
throughout the volume. H. T. Henry, Lirtrt.D. 


RECENT WORKS FOR PRIESTS 


“Outline of the History of Philosophy,” by G. Stebbing, C.SS.R. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), is a sketch of ancient, medieval 
and modern systems of philosophy which will prove useful as an ele- 
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mentary study for classes of philosophy that have no provision for a 
larger work. 

“The Framework of a Christian State: An Introduction to Social 
Science,” by Rev. E. Cahill, S.J. (M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin), merits 
reading and study by priests. The great economic, political and social 
evils which afflict the world today call most urgently for remedy and 
relief, and now as in past crises of civilization it is the Church alone 
that can teach the most secure and enduring means of deliverance. This 
she has not failed to do in applying the eternal principles of the Gospel 
and of natural law to the vexing problems of modern times, as witness 
especially in the social teachings of Leo XIII and the present Holy 
Father Pius XI. The greatest need of sociey today is the realization 
and practice of Christian ideals of right and duty and the knowledge 
of the root causes of the strife, poverty and discontent that overspreads 
the nations today. Fr. Cahill’s excellent work meets this need first in 
supplying the reader with an historical background, wherein he sets 
forth the conditions in European countries today, traces them back to 
their origins, and criticizes the false doctrines and practices that have 
misled so many; secondly, in elucidating and applying the great social 
and civic principles of St. Thomas and other Catholic authorities to the 
present situation of the world. The main elements of the sociological 
teaching of the Roman Pontiffs are here summarized and commented 
on. 
“Theoretical Psychology,” by Johannes Lindworsky, S.J., has been 
well translated from the German by Harry R. De Silva, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the University of Kansas (B. Herder Book 
Co.). William James described the philosophy of his day as mostly 
a string of facts without laws or principles. Fr. Lindworsky agrees 
with this description and fits it to the experimental psychology of today, 
which, as contrasted with much of the older physics, is loose and un- 
unified. The purpose of his present work, therefore, is to contribute 
to a theory which will arrange and codrdinate this science into a syste- 
matic whole and thereby give it greater compactness and adapt it to 
new methods and progress. To this end the author studies the ultimates 
of the content and process of mental life, formulating central ideas and 
hypotheses, and so presents a picture or panorama of the psychic 
phenomena as a whole. 


“Knowledge and Object,” by Edward F. Talbot, O.M.I., A.M., is a 
dissertation presented at the Catholic University of America for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Dr. Talbot studies the relation exist- 
ing between the intellect and the material world in the light of Thomis- 
tic epistemology, and the modern solutions are compared with the pro- 
found system of Scholastic thought in a manner eminently successful. 
The author has read widely on his subject, is familiar with the history 
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and doctrines that should be discussed, treats the subject with pro- 
fundity and comprehensiveness, and expresses his thought with ele- 
gance and lucidity. An excellent contribution to philosophy. 

“Experimental Psychology” is the title of the latest work by Hubert 
Gruender, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). Fr. Gruen- 
der, professor of Psychology in St. Louis University, who formerly in 
“Psychology without a Soul” defended the principles of Metaphysical 
Psychology against the materialism of the exponents of Experimental 
Psychology, now gives a separate study to the latter science. His pur- 
pose is to review what this new branch of philosophy, or rather of nat- 
ural science, has accomplished to date, to scrutinize and criticize the 
theories and principles which the empiricists have evolved from their 
studies and observations and experiments, and to offer the reader what 
seems to be most reliable and valuable in their conclusions on sensation, 
imagination, memory, thought and will. 

“L’Orient et Nous,” by Leopold Levaux (Desbarax, Louvain), is a 
series of comparative studies of Europe and Asia at the present time. 
The chief topics are the Catholic Church in China, the religious ideas 
of Gandhi and Tagore, and the problem of Russia. The author believes 
that the Asiatic menace is less a peril to the West than the West is to 
itself because of its vices and infidelity to its ideals. For the East he 
has great hopes. Only in its Christianity is the West superior to the 
East, and he foresees the day when the countries of Asia, abandoning 
their age-old superstitions, will seek the pearl of great price and even 
become most precious jewels in the crown of Christ the King. 

“Books of the Latin Liturgy,” by Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), traces in outline the history of the liturgical 
books of the Church, from their origin down to the present time. In 
the early centuries hymns, canticles and prayers were composed for use 
during the divine services; after peace had come to the Church these 
primitive forms were much elaborated and special books for the offices 
and ceremonies of the Church were composed ; then down the centuries 
there have been additions, suppressions and modifications, which have 
led to the present admirable forms of prayer that the Church employs 
in the Mass, Office, administration of the Sacraments and blessings. 
Not only the clergy but all who are interested in the liturgy will find this 
volume a precious aid in understanding the ritual of the Church; stu- 
dents of history and art and literature will discover in these pages a 
wealth of information on the social conditions and culture of past ages. 
The liturgical books that have come down to us from the past form a 
literary treasure that is only now beginning to receive due appreciation 
outside specialist circles, though the magnificently illuminated and 
printed office books have long been admired as specimens of the book- 
maker’s and bookbinder’s arts at their best. Needless to say, a work 
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like the present is most useful for a student of theology, and it will in- 
spire reverence for the venerable prayers and ceremonies hallowed by 
so many centuries of history and by the use of generations long past. 
“The Vocation to the Priesthood,’ by Rev. Alph. Mulders, D.D., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Seminary of Hoeven, Holland 
(Abbey of the Sacred Heart, Steenbrugge, Belgium), was reviewed by 
us when it appeared in the original seven years ago, at which time we 
expressed the hope that the excellent work would receive an English 
rendering. With the assistance of Rev. D. Lanslots, O.S.B., the author 
has now complied with that desire. Cardinal van Rossum, who was a 
member of the Committee of Cardinals set up by Pope Pius X twenty 
years ago to examine the controversy on priestly vocation then raging, 
writes a recommendation of the work. His eminence (the sad news of 
whose death has just appeared) declares that Dr. Mulders’ work shows 
how consistent Catholic doctrine has always been on this subject, and 
explains best how the divergent theories can be reconciled in the light 
of that doctrine. He expresses the hope that the book will be deeply 
studied by those who are called and by those who call to the priesthood. 
To such high endorsement it is unnecessary to add any praise of our 
own other than to say that the English version is very satisfactory. 


J. A. McHueu, O.P. 





